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NEWMAN 
by Charles F. Harrold 


Notable historical and critical estimate of 
Cardinal Newman in the rich variety of his 
mind and work, by an outstanding special- 
ist in Victorian literature and thought. 


500 pages. $3.50. 


The Heart 


of Man 
by Gerald Vann, O. P. 


Deals with the deepest problems of the 
human heart and its happiness — with 
man’s needs as lover and maker in his re- 
lationship to God, to art, to family, society 
and to his Church. 


182 pages. $2.00. 
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Pillars of 


the Church 
by Theodore Maynard 


Vivid biographies of twelve representative 
figures (excluding those who have occu- 
pied the Papacy) who have played impor- 
tant roles in the life of the Church. 


308 pages. $3.00. 


Spiritual Problems 


of Our Times 
by Don Luigi Sturzo 


Light upon the practical spiritual prob- 
lems of the average man taking into ac- 
count the sociological circumstances of our 
present world. By one of Europe’s most 
important religious thinkers. 


192 pages. $2.00. 


Larger Than the Sky 


by Covelle Newcomb 


The story of James Gibbons, the emigrant boy who 
became a great citizen and a Prince of the Church. 
Illustrated by Addison Burbank. For ages 12 to 16. 


208 pages. $2.50. 
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Delayed 


We regret that this issue has 
been delayed by a strike in the 
printing trades. 


We had planned to have a 60% 
larger issue for this month, but on 
account of the delay we have been 
forced to omit several features in 
order not to get too far behind our 
schedule. 


We are sorry. 
* * 


The ending of the war has removed 
many obstacles for publishers, but it 
can hardly be expected that any great 
improvement will be noticeable for an- 
other several months. 

In the old days when a publisher ran 
out of stock on a particular book, he 
arranged for another immediate print- 
ing in order to avoid the expense of 
“back-ordering” and correspondence. 
During the war, however, the publish- 
ers used their supply of paper for their 
new books. They had to do it or see 
their businesses run down. This practice 
was hard on the dealers, who continued 
to receive orders for the older books 
but who were unable to fill them. We 
hope that this condition will soon right 
itself and that every book that is worth 
reprinting will be reprinted and will be 
back on the dealers’ shelves for prompt 
delivery to their customers, but there 
will be other continuing difficulties. We 
| have, for example, seen no improvement 
4) in the time required for transportation, 
- | ad impending strikes in the typo- 
_§j graphical trades may cause serious de- 
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New Catholic 
Calendar 


The 1946 Catholic Calendar of 

Saints and Devotions 

Ed. Alfred Jean-Marie Mausolf 

La Verna, $1.00 

The 1946 Catholic Calendar of 
Saints and Devotions, a rather remark- 
able compilation of information for the 
layman who is bent upon making the 
most of his faith and who sets his 
watch by the Church’s liturgical cycle, 
is now ready for distribution, with in- 
clusion of new material, a smaller, 
tidier format, and a new low price. 

Like the first edition (1945), the 
1946 issue contains brief but vividly 
sketched biographies of the saint—or 
saints—of the day; prayers from the 
riches of the Church liturgy; informa- 
tion about indulgences that may be 
gained; and a digest of Catholic prac- 
tices and devotions. In addition the 
new version contains an intelligibly ar- 
ranged Ordo, or directions for daily 
use of the Missal, for 1946. A useful, 
dependable, _ecclesiastically - approved 
means toward a more devout and aware 
living of the Catholic Life. 


x & 


Coming 


C. S. Lewis, author of “Screwtape 
Letters,” etc., has two more books 
coming—That Hideous Strength, hu- 
morous, satirical drama of good and 
evil as enacted in an ordinary college 
community—512 pages, $2.75; and 
The Great Divorce, $1.50, an excursion 
by omnibus from Hell to the portals of 
Heaven. Brilliant symbolism. 

a: 2 

American Rhymes, 8 x 10%, $2.00, 
“an American Mother Goose,” by the 
famous Maud and Miska Petersham. 

es - & 

Album of American History (1783 
to 1853), James Truslow Adams, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, $7.50. Over 1,300 illustra- 
tions, with running commentaries. 

~~ = 2 
Exile in the Stars, $1.50, by James 


J. Donohue of Loras College—a lyrical . 


rendering of the text of Genesis. 
Si, ® 
The Perennial Philosophy, $3.00, by 
Aldous Huxley. Explorations in the 
field of metaphysics. 


Big Business in a Democracy, $2.75, 
by James Truslow Adams; and See 
Here, Private Enterprise, $1.00 by H. 
Tabin Bagger, both deserve reading— 
The first, as a studied analysis of con- 
tributions of “big business” to Ameri- 
can Progress—the second, as a sample 
of confusing diatribe against free enter- 
prise. Both will be reviewed. 

mn €.: 8 

Cass Timberiane by Sinclair Lewis, 
$2.75, Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion for October is a biting satire on 
the lives of a limited strata of society. 
Technically advanced, this novel is 
realistic but “without a trace of the 
sickly pornography of some modern 
realistic fiction.” It might mislead some 
readers to the impression that all who 
had enough money would imitate the 
characters pictured. Adults only should 
have any interest. 

ae” 2g 

Nine Strings to Your Bow, $2.00, a 
suspenseful story wherein a different 
type of detective clears up the mystery 
of a murder resulting from mistaking 
of vengeance for retribution. By Mau- 
rice Walsh, author of The Spanish 
Lady. Very good. Adult. 

2? £ 

Pillars of the Church, $3.00, by 
Theodore Maynard deals with the 
lives of twelve representative figures 
who have played outstanding roles. 
Very good. 

es @ 


The Newspaper—Its Making and 
Meaning, $2.00, by Arthur Krock, 
Neil McNeil, and other editors of the 
New York Times. 

2.2 - 

. Smouldering Freedom, $3.00, by Iso- 
bel de Palencia, is blurbed as the story 
of the Spanish republicans in exile. It 
takes the usual one-sided anti-Franco 
line, practically all of those quoted per- 
tinently being of that disposition. 

2.2 ® 
The Thompson-Stock Concordance to 
the Bible is again in print. $10.00. 
&-@ +2 
GOOD BOOKS MAKE THE 
BEST GIFTS 
If you are in dowbt as to the best 
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The Co-op Movement 


Ourselves, Inc. 
Leo R. Ward, CS.C. Harper, $2.50 


If one were to go about asking people 
their ideas of the purposes of “Co- 
operatives” we think the usual answer 
would be that a Co-op is some kind 
of organization where people form 
groups to operate gas stations, or food 
stores, or milk stations, or any one of 
a number of other mutually managed 
enterprises with the idea of saving 
money. , 

Undoubtedly it is the financial angle 
which arouses initial interest in such 
undertakings, but we are pleased to 
see that Father Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., 
the leading Catholic proponent of the 
Co-op movement in the U. S., looks 
upon the financial angle as of second- 
ary importance. Successfully operated 
Co-ops can bring savings to members, 
but Father Ward thinks of the move- 
ment as something akin to a Christian 
democracy that may be able to save 
the country from state socialism or 
political collectivism. The greatest value 
lies in the fact that to achieve success 
members must learn to cooperate — to 
work together for the common good. 
Co-ops do not work automatically — 
they’ must be worked. In this working, 
members learn to raise themselves above 
politics, to love peace, to sacrifice indi- 
vidual opinions when necessary; and, 
we might add, perhaps learn more of 
the problems which any kind of ‘busi- 
ness must meet. 


The Beginning 


The first successful Co-op was start- 
ed a hundred years ago by a few low- 
paid weavers in Rochdale, England. A 
lot has been written on the subject, 
and a lot of what has been written by 
starry-eyed enthusiasts is more an evi- 
dence of their own lack of perception 
than otherwise. Father Ward, however, 
is a philosopher, and a keen observer. 
He traveled about the country studying 
actual operations, and then he let the 
Co-ops tell their own stories of their 
beginnings, their troubles, and their 
_ achievements. He found that those 
which were successful were following 
the identical principles worked out by 
- the Rochdale weavers a century ago. 

The first basic principle is that no 
matter how many shares any one mem- 
ber may own in a Co-op he still has 
but ome vote. (Note the difference be- 
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tween this and our corporations, where 
each share is entitled to one vote and 
a few people may own enough shares 
to control the corporation.) 

Another basic rule is that all goods 
are sold for cash, and at regular market 
prices. (This alone would save a large 
share of the business expense of many 
stores.) ; 

Next, memberships are open to all— 
a democratic procedure — the dividend 
paid to members is strictly limited, and 
at the end of the year the savings are 
returned to members in proportion to 
the amount of their purchases. (Note 
that this gives the Co-op the use of the 
money throughout the year, without 
interest.) 

Finally—and most important of all— 
there must be a provision for the un- 
ceasing education of members. (Adult 
education. ) 

Co-ops are of various kinds. So far, 
the most successful are those of the 
“consumer” type, like food stores or 
gas stations. Father Ward saw all kinds. 
He investigated their records, and cal- 
culated their sales and the amounts 
paid back to the members; but his book 
is no mere report on balance sheets, 
profits or dividends. Its great value lies 
in the fact that he has interpreted these 
commercial terms in the light of Chris- 
tian philosophy. 

A book for every parish and school 
library (above the grades) ; and—should 
we say?—for every voter. 


) Shee, aS, 


Literary Guild 


Selection 


The Black Rose 


Thomas B. Costain D-D, $3.00 


Essentially a love story, this Literary 
Guild selection purports to be a histori- 
cal novel. The author, one of the edi- 
tors of Doubleday-Doran, is said to 
have been led to write the book be- 
cause of his fascination for Roger Bacon 
and for Bayan, a Mongolian general, 
and his admiration for King Edward the 
First of England. The book will dis- 
appoint anyone expecting to find any 
worthwhile contribution in respect to 
either of these men. Instead of having 
them figure prominently, the story 
“took the bit in its teeth and left me 
no chance to do more than introduce 
my three enthusiasms at rare inter- 
vals. . . .” Thomas 4 Becket is also 
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mentioned in the introduction but not 
elsewhere. 

Briefly, the tale concerns two Oxford 
students, one a commoner, the other 
an illegitimate noble who became en- 
tranced with the idea of going to 
Cathay. This was about the end of the 
13th Century, when no Englishman had 
completed such journey. On the way, 
these counterparts of the modem 
“Superman” rescued a maiden in dis- 
tress by concealing her in their tent 
disguised as a colored “second boy.” 
Eventually, they both fell in love with 
her. 

Traveling on camels from Antioch 
they reached China in time to see some 
of the Mongolian Conquest, the use of 
gunpowder and the making of paper. 
To save the maiden from slavery, the 
noble’s son, Walter of Gurnie, married 
her before a Nestorian priest who had 
accompanied the party as an inter- 
preter. Shortly thereafter the two men 
were forced to leave by boat without 
the wife. After five years, they reached 
England, Walter’s property was re 
stored, he was knighted by the King 
and the Lady Engaine, whose favor he 
had earlier sought in vain, now pursued 
him. He was faithful to his Eastern 
wife, who escaped from China -and, al- 
though she knew only two English 
words, “London” and “Walter,” she 
made her way to London!—with the 
son of their marriage—and found her 
Walter. 

The language is decent throughout, 
except for a few vulgar remarks about 
women by the Nestorian priest. Other 
priests depicted are somewhat swinish. 
Situations are usually rather contrived 
and melodramatic, and one’s credulity 
is rather strained by the conversation 
attributed to the Eastern girl. 

In England, Yeoman uprisings are 
featured, in which the two “heroes” 
took part and because of which the 
commoner died in a lonely cave. 

There seems to be no reason for 
recommending the book. 


x * 


The first issue of a new magazine— 
The Family Digest, $2.00 a year—has 
just appeared. It is an outgrowth of the 
Catholic Family Monthly, put out 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, and now! 
placed. It is expected that in many § 
parishes The Family Digest will event 
ually become the parish monthly. 
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Anti-TV A 


Uncle Sam’s Billion Dollar Baby 


Frederick L. Collins $2.75 


The “Baby” is the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, popularly called TVA. 
It deserves study because there is al- 
ready under way a movement to create 
a Missouri Valley Authority, and oth- 
ers are projected—seven in all, includ- 
ing the Arkansas and the Columbia 
Rivers. Whether you live in a pent- 
house in Manhattan or on an irrigated 
“ranch” in Colorado, don’t think for a 
moment that you will not be affected 
by these projects. 

“The Tennessee River,” said the Tate 
Wendell Wilkie, “flows through five 
states, and drains the nation.” The TVA, 
says Mr. Collins, for the years 1941, 
1942 and 1943, reported “net income,” 
on paper, of 25 million dollars; where- 
as, if proper bookkeeping procedures 
had been followed, there would have 
been a net loss of 40 million dollars; 
and this, in addition to the billion dol- 
lar investment, must all come from the 
pockets of the nation’s taxpayers. 

Despite the flamboyant publicity 
showing dams higher than skyscrapers 
and artificial lakes with shore lines 
longer than our seacoast, Mr. Collins 
presents facts and figures to prove that 
TVA has achieved none of the objec- 
tives claimed, that it will never pay for 
itself, that it was based on a hoax as a 
camouflage to socialize all American in- 
dustry, and that 99.44% of those who 
are paying for the experiment don’t 
know what it’s all about. 

If you think these statements are ex- 
treme and that you can refute them, 
I'd like to hear from you. I think they 
are deadly serious. 

Shortly before the war I was talking 
to a lad of-14 in Dublin. He said “I'd 
like to ask you a question. They tell 
Mme that in your country the govern- 
Ment doesn’t even own the telephone!” 
He could not believe this was true. He 
had thought America was a great coun- 
try, but now he learned that the gov- 
emment didn’t even own its “utilities.” 

In this country, we speak of “pri- 
vate” utilities, whereas many really 
have little privacy left; and we think 
of TVA as public property, whereas its 
Operations are so private that we can’t 


by | agree as to whether it had a 25 million 
Y Te- 






-doliar profit or a 40 million dollar loss. 
} § We do know, however, that our in- 


Vestments in private enterprises were 
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made voluntarily, but in the TVA’s and 
MVA’s we are being led more or less 
involuntarily. To keep TVA going it 
has been necessary to use government 
money to build up markets in far dis- 
tant states, and eventually what was 
originally its prime purpose can be- 
come a mere incidental; and what was 
to have been a flood control may be- 
come a control of government itselt. 
That’s why I recommend serious study 
of the ideas in this book—which could 
be made the subject of some lively and 
enlightening debates. There is far more 
involved than mere dollars. 
Bot Oe 3? 
2::°%:2 


Read “Red” 


A Washington dispatch in the Chi- 
cago Tribune says that in a memoran- 
dum to members of congress from the 
librarian of the Library of Congress, 38 
books are listed as the “latest and best” 
and that of the 55 authors represented 
in this list 17 “have extensive affilia- 
tions with pro-communist organiza- 
tions,” according to the records of the 
house committee on un-American ac- 
tivities. 

Among those listed in the dispatch 
are Harold Laski,* “noted pro-commu- 
nist,” Rayford W. Logan, author of 
What the Negro Wants, Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Langston Hughes, A. Philip 
Randolph, Doxey A. Wilkerson, W. E. 
B. DuBois, Sterling Brown, Frederick 
D. Patterson, Norman Corwin, T. A. 
Bisson (America’s Far Eastern Policy), 
and Morris L. Ernst (The Best is Yet), 
—all of this latter group having been 
cited by the committee on un-Ameri- 
can activities. 





*Chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the party now in power in Eng- 
land. 

x * fF 


Drop Isolationism, Archbishop 
Stritch Urges 

“Allowing for certain undeniable de- 
fects the San Francisco Charter remains 
the only promise the world has that in- 
ternational anarchy will not be permit- 
ted to return. 

“The people of the United States 
must assume responsibility in interna- 
tional affairs and repudiate the tradi- 
tions of political and economic isola- 
tionism.” 

Quoted from The Register, Denver. 
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Catholic Book Club 
Kitchen 
Sheila Kaye-Smith $2.75 


Her original idea was to write a 
cook-book, but on further considera- 
tion she changed the subject to “cook- 
ing under wartime conditions.” She 
lives in England, had grown up with 
three maids, a nurse and a nursemaid 
in the household, and had never before 
the war so much as boiled an egg. Most 
of her recital is about things she didn’t 
know, and about which she tells with 
an almost monumental lack of humor 
or interest. 

She has had published twenty-five 
novels, four other books and numer- 
ous short stories. Kikchen Fugue is 
listed under belle letires, and as such 
there are a few observations which 
might be called— as they say in the 
English weather reports—‘occasional 
bright intervals.” . 

For example, she tells us _ that 
whereas dogs are usually improved by 
contact with humans, this is not true 
of cats. “Most cats have an ideally 
happy childhood” but are degraded by 


surely come as a disappointment. 
. 2.2 


The Man Who Was Chesterton, 
compiled and edited by Raymond 
T. Bond, $3.00, is now back in 
stock. 

. This volume includes Chester- 














Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


The White Tower 

James Ramsey Uliman Lipp., $2.75 
It seems highly unfortunate that the 
author of this Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection for September saw fit to ruin 
it by the inclusion of two passages 
which are entirely unnecessary to the 
plot, and the first of which takes up 
only a few lines. 


The co-pilot of a bombing plane over 
Germany knows that he is dying from 
flak wounds. The author nan his 
readers and stains the co-pilot’s mem- 
ory by putting into his mouth in- 
excusable and unquotable language. 
Later in the book the description of an 
adulterous experience between the hero- 
pilot and the hotel maid he had pre- 
viously known as a fellow tourist is 
presented in a manner that cannot be 
approved. 

Although the story has high points 
and. will be a best-seller through the 
strong publicity which began several 
months before publication, we feel that 
it must be disapproved because of these 
senseless inclusions. 


Author Ullman’s knowledge of moun- 
tain climbing enabled him to write a 
previous book, High Conquest, which 
was very popular. The White Tower is 
another story of the perils, suspense, 
and thrills resulting from the strange 
desires of certain people who want to 
climb mountain peaks that no other 
human has ever scaled. To add interest, 
the author assembled an unusual group 
—not too credible. 


The central figure, Martin Ordway, 
an American bomber pilot, on a mis- 
sion over Germany, bailed out after his 
fellow. crewmen were killed and the 
crippled plane was uncontrollable. He 
landed in a Swiss valley that he had 
visited years before as a tourist, and 
found himself at the same mountain 
hotel where twelve years before, at 19, 
he had been a guest. His old guide is 
there, and, working as a maid, an Aus- 
trian girl, Carla, with whom he had 
once been marooned overnight in a 
mountain hut, together with the boy 
who later became her husband. 

Carla had married Stefan, another 
of the friends of pre-war days. Stefan 
had become a Nazi, and Carla had re- 
fused to allow his child to be born. 
The impression is given that this should 
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be counted in her favor, although when 
Ordway talks of marrying her she her- 
self brings up the matter of this abor- 
tion and the fact that she is still mar- 
ried as objections. 

A German officer—a wealthy French- 
man who had escaped from Paris after 
serving for a time with the French 
forces, and now much addicted to his 
brandies—and an English geologist who 
in his younger days had climbed many 
mountains—completed the _ ill-assorted 
group which Captain Ordway took the 
lead in assembling to climb the Weéiss- 
turm, that is, the “White Tower.” 

Captain Ordway evidently hadn’t 
heard of anti-fraternization, and showed 
no desire to get back to his post. 
Andreas, the Swiss guide—the only 
heroic or even praiseworthy character 
in the book — felt he was too old to 
make another attempt, although it was 
his life’s ambition to climb the Weiss- 
turm. The guide was also dubious about 
the ability of the Frenchman, the Eng- 
lishman, and the girl Carla to climb a 
mountain which had defied all previous 
attempts, even of those best trained. 


Finally, this motley group of six set 
forth on their adventure, all impelled 
by a strange, unexplainable influence, 
in speculating on which the author does 
some of his best work. The technical 
descriptions of the battle against nature 
and the elements will no doubt appeal 
also to those who know enough about 
mourtain climbing to appreciate the 
almost unbelievable risks that must be 
taken. 


Naturally, the German is arrogant 
and superior. He is infuriated when, 
after several days’ climbing, the Eng- 
lishman loses his nerve and wants to 
quit; and when the Frenchman has to 
quit because he got drunk on the brandy 
he has brought along. The German 
wants to leave them to their fate on 
the mountainside. When the guide re- 
bels and insists on escorting his Herren 
back to a hut, the German goes on 
alone. Later, refusing Ordway’s help, 
he meets his end. None reaches the 
summit. 

In the end, Ordway leaves on a 
rescue plane for France. Carla, refusing 
to try to escape with him, starts on 
her way to Austria. The Frenchman 
had died under an avalanche, and only 
the imperturbable Englishman remains. 
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The Great Southwest 


Roped and Tied 
Mary Mabel Wirries 


For a number of years, Mary Mabel 
Wirries, whose writings are known to 
the readers of numerous. Catholic maga- 
zines, has made her home in Arizona, 
There, she has reared her family and 
has absorbed the atmosphere of the 
great Southwest, the magic spell of 
which she has tried to pass on to others 
in her book Roped and Tied..She does 
not pretend that all of the book is 
poetry but hopes that some of it is. 

The title poem is about one Sahuaro 
Joe, “a very tough hombixe.” 


Author, $1.25 


“There wasn’t a man he couldn’t lick 

Nor a critter he couldn’t ride— 

But a little blue-eyed woman 

Has got him roped and tied.” 

The southwest is a land of charac- 
ters—for example the old Prospector: 
“He never had much worldly goods. A 

pick and a frying-pan, 
An old canteen, some tattered clothes, 
and a burro he called Dan.” 
or, the Old Indian: 
“Like granite stands he in the market 
place 
Quite unconcerned by us who go and 
come ;” 

The lure of the desert is something 
city people will never understand. Like- 
wise the lure of 

“The fragrance of the fields, where, 

winding down, 
A white road leads to simple 
country town,” 

The lure of the land is expressed in 
the poem beginning: 

“This is the thing I pray the most; 
some land that I'll be owning. 

A cottage small and a pine tree tall 

and bees in my poppies droning.” 

Ignazio must not be missed: 
“Ignazio, Ramirez, he is ver’ lazee man! 

No work, for make his living, but get 

it as he can. 

He take the long siesta and he smoke 

the black segar, 

And he make the merree music om 

heez batter’ old guitar.” 

There is more, of course, about Ig- 
nazio, but I must resist the temptation 
of quoting from everything in the book. 
Before long, it ought to be found in 


every library. 








The author is now on a tour trough i 


out the Midwest lecturing on books a! : 
reading. 4 
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My Lord and My God 


The Lord’s Supper in 
Protestantism 
Elmer Styne Freeman Mac., $1.75 


By J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 


Written by a Methodist minister, this 
well documented and non-controversial 
treatise will be useful to many readers. 
When it reached me I had in my mind 
those exquisite thoughts from the Ox- 
ford University Book of English Mysti- 
cal Verse by Anna DeBary: 


O little lark, why fly so high, 

To seek your Maker in the sky? 
He treads one’s native soil. 

Why fly aloft, alone, apart? 

Sing to your Maker in my heart: 
In me, in me, is God. 


O traveler, passing in your car, 

You pity me who come from far 

With dusty feet unshod. 

Could you but guess, could you but know, 
Upon what wings of joy I go 

Who travel home with God. 


O little lark, sing loud and long 

To Him who gave you voice and song 
And me a heart aflame. 

He loveth them of low degree 

And He has magnified me. 

And Holy, Holy, Holy is His Name. 


In reading The Lord’s Supper I was 
also reminded of words I wrote well 
nigh forty years ago, words still alive: 
“Any mind with a modicum of modesty 
will never be scandalized by the ‘how’ 
of the Real Presence. It takes pride, 
prejudice and ignorance combined to be 
bold enough to set limits to God’s Al- 
mightiness and i impugn God’s Truthful- 
ness. Yes, but even in heaven, unless 
God Himself vouchsafe to reveal it, the 
mystery of divine love enshrined in the 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist will 
ever be past absolute understanding.” 

To those who deny the possibility and 
therefore the reality of the Real Pres- 
ence I may (oh, quite lovingly, for 
after all Faith is a grace from God, 
and those who have not received that 
grace are not guilty of unbelief), I may 
say that there is similarity between 
their unbelief in the Presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist and the unbelief of the 
Jews refusii,; to acknowledge the Divin- 
ity hidden in Jesus of Nazareth. I do 
believe that Christ is God because so 
He told us. I do believe that Christ- 
God is in the Eucharist because He 
said it also, and in the clearest terms: 
“This is My Body, This is My Bl 
Sight, touch and taste may here alike 
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safely rests. Thou, Son of God, hast 
spoken: I believe Thee: that must be 
true which Truth itself attests. 

The author of the present mono- 
graph ignores this phase of the subject. 
He admits however with the eminent 
Dr. W. D. Maxwell that the result of 
the Reformers was “a lamentable im- 
poverishment.” He blames them for 
their “meager historical knowledge of 
the origins and principles of worship.” 
After giving us an essay on the con- 
temporary tendencies in religion he de- 
votes six chapters to the history of the 
Lord’s Supper with its institution by 
Jesus in the Upper Room of Jerusalem. 
He then traces the development through 
the early Christian centuries, and the 
modifications effected by the Reformers 
and the Anglicans. The three closing 
chapters contain suggestions for the 
practical use of the Lord’s Supper. 
There is probably no other book which 
gives within reasonable compass so 
much history and interpretation of The 
Lord’s Supper in Protestantism. 


x F 


Oklahoma 


Cherokee Strip: An Oklahoma 
Boyhood 


Marquis James 


Viking, $3.00 


The summer after Marquis James fin- 
ished the eighth grade, he became a 
reporter on an Enid, Oklahoma, news- 
paper. Enid grew up overnight as a 
result of the famous “Run” in 1893 
when the Cherokee Strip, an area of 
land about equal in size to the state 
of Massachusetts, was thrown open to 
settlers. 

On the morning of the “Run,” Enid 
had one building, which housed the land 
agent. By nightfall the population was 
more than 10,000. 

Located on the Old Chisholm Trail 
which ran 800 miles from San Antonio, 
Texas, to Abilene, Kansas, Enid was 
the site of the local land office and 
for that reason the incoming “settlers” 
figured it would become the central 
city of the new territory. For weeks, 
and even months, landseekers had gath- 
ered at the border awaiting the opening 
gun which would allow them to rush 
in and stake out claims. On the morn- 
ing of the race, 15,000 started from 
one point alone on the border, and the 
author’s father was one of those who 
made the run, staking a claim on high 


~ 
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ground near Enid. It was there the 
author spent his early boyhood before 
his father opened a law practice in 
Enid. His story is a romance-of the 
great Southwest in a day when more 
people carried guns than wore watches, 
where “lead poisoning” was common, 
where people could tell time more ac- 
curately by the sun than most of the 
existing clocks, and where it was push- 
ing discretion pretty far to ask any 
man where he had come from, or par- 
ticularly, why he had left. 

Marquis seems to have been a sort 
of Quiz Kid of his time but the greater 
part of his knowledge came from direct 
contact with the wide diversity of char- 
acters he met and the jobs in which he 
engaged, principally with newspapers, 
where a liberal education in geography 
and politics could be picked up from 
“tramp” printers, a class now displaced 
by typesetting machines, but who in 
those days were past masters of their 
art, never willing to remain long in 
one place. 

Cherokee Strip has an atmosphere of 
authenticity. A saga of bygone days, it 
also depicts universal characteristics, 
and is very good adult reading. 


x * 


Caution! 
The Pastoral Care of Nervous 
People 
Henry J. Simpson Morehouse, $2.25 


The Rev. Mr. Simpson, who for ten 
years conducted his own Clinic for Per- 
sonal Adjustment, attempts in this vol- 
ume’ to ally psychiatry (Dr. Adolph 
Meyer’s system) and religion in dealing 
with mentally diseased parishioners. 
There are some valuable observations 
for pastors and their assistants—who 
will be immediate to note, however, that 
Mr. Simpson seems inclined to regard 
psychiatry as more religious than re- 
ligion itself. That he believes in the di- 
vinity of Christ is not clear; but that he 
believes in.the unsinfulness of masturba- 
tion (p. 110) and the sterilization of the 
unfit (p. 60) is unreservedly stated. It 
is doubtful whether this work on ele- 
mentary psychology and psychiatry can 
add much to O’Brien’s Outline of Psy- 


distinguished priest-doctor, 
Thomas V. Moore. 
—Ratpu H. Gross, C.PP.S. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS *« COMMENTS x CATALOG 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog, 


Against These Three 

Stuart Cloete HM, $3.50 
Commonweal: “The meteoric story of Cecil 
Rhodes has been ably told a number of 
times in recent years, but it nearly always 
seems worth rereading. Mr. Cloete has sim- 
plified that tale of boundless ambition and 
failing health by confining it to Rhodes’s re- 
lationships with his two main adversaries in 
his personal conquest of South Africa.” 


All Our Lives: Alice Duer Miller 

Henry Wise Miller Coward, $3.00 
A writer for more than forty years in a half 
dozen fields, Alice Duer Miller is here de- 
picted by her husband as a woman with “No 
inner life” but with great moral courage. The 
marriage was almost perfect, and the record 
is amusing, lively and unpretentious. 
America: Partner in World Rule 

William Henry Chamberlin Vanguard, $3.00 
The Catholic World: “. 


g 


School ° 


Objectionable - 


Amaru 

Robert Dean Frisbie DD, $2.50 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: “If you have been 
waiting too many years for a new “Treasure 
Island,’ here is your book. If you have 
wanted a ‘Green Mansions’ written in the 
gusty vernacular, a Robinson Crusoe with a 
wonderful romance thrown in, here again is 
your book .. . a wonderful yarn . . . a mas- 
terpiece . . . a story to turn a rainy night into 
a sunny day on a surf rimmed atoll ...a 
story that veers not an inch for the tried 
rules of adventure romances, yet so deftly and 
beautifully is it written that you cherish every 
sentence.” F.1.0. 


America: “A rousing, first-class romance in 
the South Seas. The elements-are somewhat 
stereotyped; the development of the story 
is entirely original. Marred with vulgarity, 
profanity and entirely unnecessary amorous 
goings-on. More apt to offend than to interest 
the general reader.” 


Ancestors’ Brocade: The Literary 
Debut of Emily Dickinson 

Millicent Todd Bingham Harper, $3.75 
Theodore Maynard in Commonweal: “. . . 
though deplorable in many respects, is indis- 
pensable in all others to those who want to 
get their facts straight about the poet.” 


Angel in the Forest 
Marguerite Young Reynal, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “An over-written but in- 


going to get this summer.” 
B.O.T.: Vulgar—Profane—Not worth while. 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent °- 
C-I—Current Interest ° 
TFA—Too Far Advanced ° 
DM—Doubtful Merit - 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded ° 
DIS—Disapproved * 
mended * REV—Reviewed » MSO—Mature Students Only 
FIO—For Information Only. 


F—Favorable 
H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
A—For Adults 
WR—With Reservations + U— 
O—Offensive or 

REC—Recom- 


Atomic Energy in the New Era 
David Dietz Dodd, $2.00 


The author writes from long and expert 
knowledge of this new earth shaking scientific 
discovery. The treatment is in popular lan- 
guage and there are numerous illustrations, 
diagrams and sketches, 


Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom 


Vernon J. Bourke, Ph.D. Bruce, $3.00 
America: “. . . an account of the great Doc- 
tor of the Latin Church that is both very 
readable and very scholarly . . . The treat- 
ment ... is at once biographical and doc- ° 
Pe ad 


Behold your King 

Florence M. Bauer Bobbs, $2.75 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “Extraor- 
dinarily successful. It offends no theological 
sense; it portrays Christ vividly. 

“T recommend this book most warmly. Its 
very few and minor defects will be more 
than abundantly outweighed by the atmos- 
phere of deep spirituality. The best 
attempt I know in English to make 
move, in full stature and dignity through 

the 


oft 


pages of literature.” 


New World, Chicago: “. . . one of finest 
novels about the life of Lord to appear 
upon the American literary scene in some 
time . . . a much theological and his- 
torical foundation than ‘The Robe.’ Here is a 
first-rate piece of writing.” ‘ 

Big 

Paul H. Appleby Knopf, $2.75 


The Commonweal: “Mr. Appleby, one of the 
most distinguished and most universally re- 
spected public servants brought to Washing- 
ton by the New Deal . . . gave a series of 
lectures at Iowa State College dealing with 
what might be called the personnel aspect of 
our democratic government . . . On the basis — 
of these lectures he has produced a short book 
which is of the sort that one cannot help 
wishing would be read by every citizen. 

“The thesis . . . that in a society like ours 


enough climaxes here for ten novels.” 
Note: See our Review. 
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The Book of Catholic Authors 

Ed. Walter Romig Romig, $2.20 
Two previous books have been published 
under this same title. This “Third Series” in- 
cludes “self-portraits” of less well-known or 
younger writers, as well as a few important 
older authors including Helen C. White, Kath- 
erine Burton and Lucile Papin Borden. 

The compiling of this series was a happy 
thought on the part of Walter Romig and 
these books make an important library ad- 
dition. 

Border City 

Hart Stilwell DD, $2.50 

Definitely not recommended to anyone. 


The Case of the Golddigger’s Purse 

E. S. Gardner Morrow, $2.00 
Unobjectionable murder mystery—and that’s 
about all. 


The Cenci 

Hicks and Clarke Caxton, $3.50 
A stage version of the abnormal tragedy as 
presented in Bellingham, Washington. Satis- 
factory for theatrical specialists. 


Collected Stories of Ben Hecht 
Crown, $3.00 
Humorous skits. Satisfactory for 
general readers. 


Coming Home 

Lester Cohen Viking, $3.00 
Extension: “This novel of vice and corruption 
in the political administration of Pittsburgh 
is an ugly story. . . . Justice triumphs only 
up to a point.” Adult. 


Desert Episode 

Geo. Greenfield Mac, $1.75 
This soldier’s novel of warfare in North Africa 
centers about the effect on two company com- 
manders and various minor characters—mem- 
ories, fears, heroism and cowardice. 

Very simple, yet powerfully told, it bares 
the inner characters of the British officers and 
men depicted. Interesting and unobjectionable. 


Come Back on Tuesday 


Ruth Hunter Scribner, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . Miss Hunter played the 
part of Ellie May in Tobacco Road. .. . It 


seems that casting directors have worked out 
a verbal formula for acting applicants. It is 
Come Back on Tuesday. Miss Hunter heard 
it so abundantly through the years that she 
decided to make a book about it. It was 
probably a labor of love. But sometimes even 
love can be dull and pathetic.” 


Daisy Kenyon 
Elizabeth Janeway DD, $2.50 
Not recommended. Too’ realistic. 
Dasha 
_ BE. M. Almedingen H.B., $2.50 


The story of a Russian girl who recovered 
from paralysis and battled her way back to 
Teadjustment. Satisfactory for adults. 





The Deadly Dove 
Rufus King DD, $2.00 
No reason to recommend. 
Doctors at War 
ed, Morris Fishbein Dutton, $5.00 








volumes represent a complete account in a 
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contributors on the medical developments and 
service. Quite interesting to those medically 
inclined. 

A Durable Fire 

Dorothy James Roberts Mac, $2.75 
Joan Carroll Grace in America: The theme 
“reveals the struggle of a sensitive girl to 
save herself from being molded according to 
the limited pattern of her well-meaning as- 
sociates in a small Ohio town. 

“. . . writes with acidity of those exasperat- 
ing persons who never suffer a critical qualm 
in regard to their slick-magazine lives and 
mores. . . . The solution to the novel is 
abortive.” 

Problem Novel — Doubtful — Not Recom- 
mended. 


The Facts of Life 

Paul Goodman Vanguard, $2.50 
The title is deceptive. This is a book of 
sketches and psychological wanderings. 

The author says, “I accept most of the 
propositions of Aristotle, Kant, Marx and 
Freud.” DM—NR 


Family Tree 

Florence Maple Knopf, $2.50 
Sister Mariella, O.S.B., in The Commonweal: 
“Many casual lusts are recounted so casually 
that there is not a temptation in the carload 
. . . the whole is written in the manner of 
the traditional desk-chair romance. It will 
leave thoughtful readers (but thoughtful per- 
sons will not read it) greatly depressed. Where 
the author has seen romance they will see a 
dry rot eating at the vitals of our society.” 


Government Jobs and How to Get Them 

ed. S$. D. Spero Lipp., $2.95 
When Civil Service began in 1883, govern- 
ment workers numbered 130,000. At the end 
of last year the number was 3,750,000. Much 
of this is wartime expansion, but the post- 
war employment will be quite substantial and 
the indications are that the interest in “career” 
jobs is increasing. This book explains the re- 
quirements of more than 500 kinds of Federal 
jobs—from “Accountants” to “Zoologists”— 
tells how to go about getting jobs, with spe- 
cific examples. 

The book should be available in all libraries. 


The Grand Divorce 

C. S. Lewis Mac, $1.50 
In a dream the author found himself on a 
day excursion by omnibus from Hell to the 
borders of Heaven. The brilliant symbolism 
is very like Screwtape Letters. 


The Happy Time 

Robert Fontaine S &S, $2.50 
A fabulous Ottawa boyhood, somewhat after 
the mood and manner of William Saroyan. 
Very “French” at times; its two characters 
identified as Catholics are portrayed as fools, 
not gay, gracious, and witty, as is everyone 
else 

Riley Hughes 


The Heritage of the Cathedral 
Sartell Prentice 


The Voices of the Cathedral 
Sartell Prentice Morrow, $3.50 


Boston Pilot: “These two lavishly illustrated 


Morrow, $3.50 








popular style of the many elements—histori- 
cal, sociological and technical—that have had 
their effect upon the evolution of occidental 
cathedrai architecture. The cathedral theme 
has been sounded several times in recent pub- 
lications. We have seen no work that treats 
the medieval cathedral so well. 

“It was the intention of the church and of 
the artist that religious art and symbolism 
should be a vehicle of instruction, not of 
miystification. 

“These books are grammars of the sym- 
bolic language of the Christian past in Europe, 
written in a style not only popular and lucid, 
but irresistibly inviting. 

“The Catholic reader, however, will accom- 
pany the author with hesitation on a few of 
his excursions into the playground of com- 
parative religion.” 

The Higher Hill 

- Grace Campbell D. S. & P., $2.75 
A refreshing story of a Canadian family in 
pioneer days. Satisfactory for all. 


Home Fires Burning 

Lt. Col. Robert Henriques Viking, $2.50 
Rather depressing novel of disillusionment of 
British soldiers on their return home. Both 
the retired general and the war-nurse who are 
featured seem unrepresentative. Doubtful merit. 


The House in Clewe Street 

Mary Lavin Atlentic, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “With this distinguished 
novel she takes her place among the best 
writers Ireland has produced in a hundred 
years. 

“There are moments in this book when the 
story has the intensity and some of the nobil- 
ity of the highest drama. 

“. . . here is some of the finest writing that 
has come out of Ireland in many a year, and 
though there is great and laudable honesty, 
there is no vulgarity. . . . I have not in years 
come across a portrait so appealingly true as 
that of Aunt Theresa.” 


How to Read Better and Faster 
Norman Lewis Crowell, $2.50 


Can be recommended as helpful. 


Hunky Johnny 

E. J. Nichols HM, $2.50 
Richard Sullivan in Chicago Sunday Tribune: 
“Though perhaps the most noticeable feature 
f the book is its adolescent preoccupation 
with sex, a lot of hard work is wasted on the 
attempt to give Johnny’s experience some sort 
of social significance. 

“The conflict unfortunately seems cooked 
up; the inner turmoil seems absurd. 

“The university scenes are almost fascinat- 
ingly unconvincing. 

ek aaa ae 
montonous writing.” 


If He Hollers Let Him Go 
Chester B. Himes D-D, $2.50 
Not recommended. Too realistic. 
Immortal Village + 2 
Donald Culross Peattie Chicago, $2.75 
(Limited, signed edition: $750) - 
Commonweal: # 
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from the stone ages te the Revolution and 


the Empire. . . . Writing it was . . . a labor 
of love... .” 
Interim 

R. C. Hutchinson F & R, $2.00 


Robert E. Holland in The Commonweal: 
“  . . @ cross-section cut through the mass 
of wartime England .. . a cottage on a 
small farm . .. a group of warlorn people 
cau 'y individual and convincingly pre- 
sented. 

“. . . prose as calm as a lake on a summer 
evening . . . felicitous expression . . . gentle 
humor . . . wise aphorism. . . . Under a show 
of banter about churchly things, there seems 
to be decent mutual respect.” 


Iowa, A Guide to the Hawkeye State 

Viking, $2.50 
Sponsored by the State Historical Society in 
conjunction with the Federal Writer’s Project. 
Useful regional material. 


Island 49 

Merle Miller Crowell, $2.00 
Story of°a Pacific Island invasion. Nothing 
much to recommend. 


it’s a Free Country 

Ben Ames Williams H-M, $1.75 
Ben Ames Williams has had a following 
among those who don’t look for much in a 
book, but Jt’s a Free Country seems to be 
about his poorest. . 

An ambitious woman yields to seduction, 
is married, her husband squanders his in- 
heritance, and the daughter, following in her 
mother’s footsteps, is murdered by her. Drug- 
store rental level. Not Recommended. 


January Thaw 

Bellamy Partridge Whittlesey, $2.75 
Light—somewhat amusing—High School and 
up, with some reservations. Review coming. 


Japanese Militarism 

John M. Maki Knopf, $3.00 
Paul Kiniery in America: “Nothing short of 
a sudden and complete break with the past 
is demanded by the author. Japan is asked to 
undergo in a few years the equivalent of all 
the revolutions which have swept through 
Europe in the past four centuries.” 


The Japanese Nation 

Joka F. Embree F & R, $3.00 
America: The historical influences which have 
formed them, the manner in which they are 
now governed, the customs which are dear 
to them, and the religious beliefs and un- 
beliefs that enter into their social lives. A re- 
markably interesting, competent and extreme- 
ly useful job. 


B-M, $3.50 


- Merchant of Alphabets 
Reginald Orcutt 
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Laughter on the Hill 

Margaret Parton McGraw, $2.75 
The Commonweal: “She has captured the 
feeling of the fascinating atmosphere which 
pervades all of San Francisco. . . . But the 
people are simply fantastic and seem exagger- 
atedly unreal. . . . The demonstration of mod- 
ern paganism in conduct and dialogue spoils an 
otherwise amusing interlude.” 


The Least of These 
Celia Dale Mac, $2.50 


Civilian morale novel—London—AWR. 


Let Us Consider One Another 

Josephine Lawrence A-C, $2.75 
A fictional love-story resulting in marriage 
between Cecilia Warren, Catholic, and Hyman 
Silverstein, Jewish, used as framework for 
incidental minor plots—involving racial and 
religious philosophies on somewhere near a 
dime-store level. They went to church “when 
they could”—per the “Catholic” wife—alter- 
nating between her church and his. One can 
find plenty of better books worth reading. 


Lusty Wind for Carolina 
Inglis Fletcher 


Fairly entertaining novel—Adult. 


B-M, $3.00 


The Magic Circle 

Meyer 
“Properly belongs in the furnace.” Reader's 
Report. 


Male Call 
M. Caniff S & S, $1.00 


Cheaply humorous—Suggestive—N.R. 


The Male Hormone 
Paul De Kruif HB, $2.50 


Unsubstantiated theories. Should be restricted 
to specialists. NR 


A Masque of Reason 

Robert Frost Holt, $2.00 
Katherine Bregy in The Catholic World: 
“ . . it is perhaps because I have recently 
been dipping into Coronal (Claudel), and Men 
and Saints (Peguy), that the Masque of 
Reason strikes me as so disappointing. .. . 

“ . . Frost’s Deity speaks like a rather dis- 
concerting old professor, does not make very 
exciting or jaspiring reading. . . .” 


Men at Work: Democratic Methods 


for the Power Age 
Stuart Chase HB, $2.00 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: “. . . case studies 


of the growing art of human relations as a 
factor in industrial efficiency . . . on-the-spot 
studies of the expansion of personnel tech- 
niques to meet the needs of total production. 
. . . three descriptions of communities: a city, 
a farm community, and a whole region 
(TVA), solving new problems to the mutual 
benefit of all its members . . . vivid and sig- 
nificant... .” 


DD, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “Reginald Orcutt, son of 
the head of the University Press in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has devoted the better 
part of his life to traveling all over the globe 








in the interests of the Merganthaler Linotype 
Company and its many affiliates. He writes 
with a great deal of charm and he is pos- 
sessed not only of a keen sense of humor 
but of real feeling for people . . . as pleasant 
a book as you would like to read on a hot 
summer’s evening.” 


Mission Beyond Darkness 

Lt. Com. Joseph Bryan, USNR DS & P, $2.00 
Thrilling account of a famous air operation 
against the Jap fleet from the Carrier Lexing- 
ton, 


Modern American Short Stories 

ed. Bennett Cerf World, $1.00 
Chicago Tribune: “Cerf confesses that one of 
the reasons for compiling an anthology is to 
make a little money. 

“Most of the selections from these writers 
are fairly well known, having appeared in 
other anthologies (some of them too often) 
or in collections of individual writers’ works.” 
FIO 


My Chinese Wife 

Karl Eskelund D-D, $2.50 
Story of a Danish boy who ran away to 
China and subsequently married the Chinese _ 
girl he had picked up. Nothing important. 


No Passport to Paris 
Alice-Leone Moats Putnam, $2.50 


A reporter’s story of both the high and the 
low in France and Spain—in recent years. 


Makes delightful reading. 


Not in Our Stars 

Josiah E. Greene Mac, $3.00 
Rambling over-long first novel. Definitely not 
for young people. No basis for general recom- 
mendation. Review coming. 


One Who Survived 

Alex Barmine Putnam, $3.75 
A pioneer member of the Bolshevik Party, 
Barmine was in the diplomatic service of the 
Soviets at the height of the Russian purge. 
Expressing disgust over the murder of his 
friends, he became a marked man but escaped 
to the U. S. 

This is probably the most severe indictment 
up to this time of Stalin’s regime. He has little 
to say of religion and, although condemning 
Stalin, writes favorably of Lenin and other 
early leaders. 


Pascal: Genius in the Light of Scripture 
Emile Cailliet West, $3.75 


Jacqueline Pascal and Her Brother 

M. V. Woodgate ‘Brown & Nolan, 75,64 
W. Welde Burke in The Catholic World: “We 
conclude that (Cailliet) has over-rated Pascal 
as a theologian, that he has eulogized an 
interred and errant Jansenism... .” 

“With sympathy and understanding Miss 
Woodgate has repeated the Drama of this 
vital, vivid brother and sister (Jaqueline).” 


The Pattern of Soviet Power 
Edgar Snow Random, $2.75 


This book can be recommended to those who 





know enough about the Russian situation not 


to be influenced unduly by an author 
sympathies seem to be for the Soviets. 
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Basu 


Waldemar Gurian in Commonweal: “Edgar 


Snow, Associate Editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post . . . satirizes without any restraint 
the cult of Stalin . . . notes that freedom of 
speech, press, assembly and organization does 
not exist in Russia . . . admits that many in- 
nocent people fell victim to the purges, and 
that the war was conducted by the leaders of 
the Soviet Union without regard for human 
i, oe 


-“,,, the Chinese Communists are his heroes 
and saints.” 

“His style produces the impression that even 
the most outspoken criticism of the Soviet 
Union is not meant as an expression of dis- 
like of the regime. He tries to show that after 
all the Soviet Union under Stalin has won 
the war. . . . This book is neither very pro- 
found nor startling; it is a sequence of im- 
pressions useful for the cautious reader. . . .” 


Piccola 

Helen LaPenta Harper, $2.00 
America: “Anyone who has ever tried to 
recapture something of childhood, striving to 
get beyond the realm of bright sayings and 
mischievous adventures to a remembrance of 
how one felt, will enjoy this collection of 
delicately vivid impressions. Piccola . .. is 
introduced as a five-year-old girl living in a 
convent in Italy. . . . She goes to live with 
her grandparents. . . . Her father comes to 
take her to America. ... 

“ . . There are a few instances in which 
adult philosophizing intrudes, but this does 
not happen often enough to mar the general 
effect of simplicity. Piccola will be a treat for 
the sensitive reader.” 


Primer for White Folks 

Ed. Bucklin Moon Doubleday, $3.50 
Commonweal: This “collection . . . by and 
about Negroes briefly describes their cultural 
background in Africa, their heritage and 
achievements in the land which forcibly 
adopted them, and their long struggle for a 
fair share in our democracy : . . a budget 


; of interesting and, at times, exciting reading.” 


Rickshaw Boy 

Lou Shaw R &H, $2.75 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “A story 
that is brutally frank in places, for the reason 
that their poverty and slavery is a brutal, 
animal thing. The brutality is about as se- 
ductive as a bludgeon; it is not in the least 
insidious, though many~a reader will find it 
somewhat repellent. 

“By some masterly alchemy, this is not a 
morbid book. There is a strange dignity that 
tuns through it. There are throughout the 
Story flashes of Chinese courtesy, of reverence 
for old people and of love for children that 
are finely human. Real beauty of the author’s 
Passages that describe the Chinese countryside 
and the pageant of the season. Some of the 
Most sensitive writing of many a month.” 


& H, 3.75 


most of the qualities of that amazing age.’ 

“Mr. Willison is not entirely successful in 
his attempt to refute the charge that the 
Pilgrims were bluenosed sectarians. 


“ 


. . @ book that will answer many ques- 
tions about the Pilgrim fathers. . .” FIO 


Science Yearbook of 1945 

John D. Ratcliffe DD, $2.50 
Mostly reprints of magazine articles—surveys 
of developments. Confused viewpoint pre- 
cludes any general recommendation. 


Scotland 
lan Finley Oxford, $1.25 
Neil MacNeil in Commonweal: “. . . quick 


survey of Scotland’s cultural, economic and 
political problems . . . an excellent piece of 
work, were it not marred for many readers 
by his personal prejudices. . . . He seems 
intent on proving that Scotland owes much, 
if not all, of its greatness to Calvinism. In 
doing so he misses no opportunity to strike a 
blow at the Catholic Church. .. .” 


The Sketch Book of Dogs 
Felice Worden Ackerman, $2.00 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: “. . . sketches of 


116 types of pure bred canines (every breed 
and variety recognized by the American Ken- 
nel club) . . . very attractive and educational 
book. Accompanying each sketch is a short 
informative description of the breed.” 


Sleep in the Sun 

Alan Moody HM, $2.00 
Mary L. Dunn in The Commonweal: “. . . 
in many ways similar to The Life and Death 
of Little Joe, although the characters .. . 
show no sense of things spiritual beyond pep- 
pering their conversation with the games of 
Saints, the Blessed Mother and her Divine 
Son; however, there is no conscious spirit of 
irreverence or blasphemy. 


“The setting is novel, the characters are 
well portrayed, and the style is pleasing.” 


Sons of the Morning 
Otto Schrag 


Doubtful merit. Not recommended. 


DD, $2.75 


So Well Remembered 

James Hilton LB, $2.50 
The Sign: “Little of the Hilton story-telling 
skill is evident here to put a sheen on thread- 
bare material . . . A priest, while not hostilely 
depicted, talks as no priest of my acquaint- 
ance ever does.” 


America: “There is a little, a very little of 
the warmth of Good-Bye, Mr. Chips in it; 
something of the architectural skill of Ran- 
dom Harvest; none of the romantic glamor 
of Lost Horizon. It will scarcely widen ap- 
preciably the circle of Hilton admirers.” 
Extension: “. . . a real novel that uninten- 
tionally reveals by comparison the shoddiness 
of many current best sellers. 


_ Son and Stranger 


Joan Charles Harper, $2.50 


Rather compelling psychological novel of 
jealousy between a mother and daughter-in- 
law. Sat. Adult. 
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Supplement One: 
The American Language 

H. L. Mencken Knopf, $5.00 
Back in 1919, H. L. Mencken enlarged his 
purse by a so-called contribution to descrip- 
tive linguistics titled The American Language. 
After several revisions he collected enough 
material for Supplement One. If you 
English teacher, perhaps you will 
castigation of your profession. He 
ent for satire. 

Why should anyone else read it? You are 
supposed to find the answer in the book, 
most of which deals with the American vo- 
cabulary, its sources, relations to social set- 
tings, etc, with a wise crack at something 
or somebody thrown in at every opportunity. 


A Survey of Catholic Literature 
Stephen J. Brown, SJ., and 
Thomas McDermott Bruce, $2.50 
This may be a minority report, but 
impels the statement that, despite i 
useful bibliographies, this i 


Tennis Made Easy 
Lloyd Budge 

Chicago Sunday Tribune: “The text is 
formal and smooth and the way the author 
analyzes. each point of tennis and explains 
how one can improve his game make this a 
well-nigh perfect “how” book for the tennis 
fan.” FIO. 


That Girl from Memphis 
W. D. Steele Doubleday, $3.00 
- Novel of Arizona mining country. Objection- 
able features. 
There Goes My Actor 


Alexander Granach 
The autobiography of an actor’s early days 
for expression. He appeared as 
in A Bell for Adano. ; 

A book of limited appeal. 
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This Bread 
Rosemary Buchanan Bruce, $2.50 
Catholic World:.“. . . suffers the defects of a 


novel with a purpose . . . makes the curate, 
who is supposed to come of an aristocratic 
family, incredibly rude . . . too much about 
the lovely smell of incense ... and... the 
diabolical cunning of priests and the naivete 
of Protestants,” 


This Man Truman 
McNaughton and Hekmeyer 
Quite worth reading. 


Whittlesey, $2.50 


The Townsman 

John Sledges Day, $2.75 
The saga of a pioneer in a pioneer Kansas 
town, Riley Hughes in America calls this “a 
sturdy, honest book, perhaps a bit drab in its 
realism, but a reminder that a novel ‘can be 
‘real’ without once touching the sordid. Right 
things are in right places .. .” 


Until Summer. Comes 


F, M. Al Aki Pond-Ekberg, $3.00 
Commonweal: “. . . Dr. Akl . . . was born in 
Tanta, Egypt . . . where his family had be- 
come wealthy . . . He was sent to Beirut Uni- 
versity .. . [and] became a distinguished 


physician and a successful surgeon. This story 
is an attractive autobiography . . . It is the 
dynamism and the virility of his enthusiasm 
for a better world that will gain a larger 
audience for his book.” 


The Wayfarers 
Dan Wickenden Morrow, $2.75 


Problem novel—Long drawn out—Confused 
philosophy—Doubtful merit. 


The Western Island 

Robin Flower Oxford, $2.50 
Stories and tales of the people of an island 
off the West Coast of County Kerry, Ire- 
land. 


The Catholic Transcript: “. . 
change . . . a lovely book it is.” 
“.. . one slight reservation in commending 
the book: it contains a perhaps thoughtless 
reference to the Blessed Sacrament which 
jars, and even offends, the Catholic reader.” 


. a refreshing 


Wine of San Lorenzo 

Herbert Gorman F & R, $3.00 
The book is open to poisonous comment be- 
cause of high improbability, distorted history, 
worse moral and religious sense. Only in the 
realms of wild propaganda bureaus would it 
find much welcome. 

FP. J. Malecek, SJ. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal 
Thomas A. Bailey Mac, $3.50 
America; “An exceedingly timely reminder of 
what we did not do . . . in 1919, but might 
have done to good effect. Its factual recital 
of the state of the nation following World 
War I is startlingly prophetic of what seems 
to be in store for us at the end of this war. 

“Mr. Bailey’s thesis is sound: 
people recognizes its duties of peace no less 
than its duties of war, any peace treaty will 
become merely an armistice and any postwar 
era merely a pre war era.” 
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A. Woollcott: His Life and His World 
Samuel Hopkins Adams R & H, $3.50 


Robert E. Holland in America: “. . . written 
with the freshness and verve of a reporter 
on a first-class human interest story ... 
[None] of the extravagance unworthy jour- 
nalese employs, at the expense of accuracy, 
in order to produce just a colorful picture.” 

“., « Woollcott commanded public atten- 
tion, still does; but, I wonder why so much 
. . . I cannot see that anything he wrote or 
said is of importance to American literature 
or culture, whether for or against.” 


The World, The Flesh and Father Smith 

Bruce Marshall HM, $2.50 
The Pilot, Boston: “. . . It is permeated by 
an attitude of superficial familiarity with de- 
tails and fundamental fumbling of prin- 
ciple...” 

“.. . He is indeed an artist, in his way, 
but we are obliged to say in this instance, 
an artist whose paint is cloudy or whose light 
is poor .. .” 

“We condemn none of this book’s episodes 
or characters; it is entirely a question of vul- 
garity of expression which in the context 
gives the effect of uncleanness in a conse- 
crated vessel . . .” 

“The most practical comment we can make 
on this gaucherie is to hope devoutly that it 
actually is what it appears to be—the nadir 
of ‘Catholic’ literature.” 


Catholic Transcript, Hartford: “. . . a prac- 
tically inexhaustible delight . . . charming 
without being cloying, amusing without being 
in the least irreverent .. .” 


Extension: “Don’t miss this powerful, gay, 
impish and tender story or you'll never for- 
give yourself.” 


The Sign: “There are shrewd quips at cant 
and hypocrisy, outspoken defense of Catholic 
ideals, witty poking of fun at clerical and lay 
eccentricities, . . . but ever present and pene- 
trating the whole is a tender and kindly 
spirit . . . the kind of book that will not only 
entertain but will be genially helpful to read- 
ers who have not succumbed to cynicism and 
pessimism.” 

Orate Fratres: “. . . this Book-of-the-Month 
is liturgical; it gives a wonderful appreciation 
of the sacramental life of the Church.” 


The Yogi and the Commissar 

Arthur Koestler Mac, $2.75 
Although Koestler is a rationalist, and evi- 
dently still a Socialist, there is evidence that 
his viewpoints are changing radically. A fair 
share of this book explodes the Soviet Myth 
and the failures of Socialistic fallacies. 

From the number of times that Father 
Gillis has referred to this book it is evident 
that he is deeply impressed. Father Reinhold 
in Commonweal says education shouldn’t miss 
it, mor should priests “shrug it off because 
of its obvious faults and errors.” 

Koestler has a highly acute mind and writes 
fearlessly. He evidently thinks of Christianity 
as past history, but this should not mislead 
intelligent readers—who will find this book 
provocative of thought. 
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Understand This 
Sunday’s Mass 


We Offer Thee 
John P. Delaney, S.J. America, $2.50 


Have you heard too many sermons on 
the Mass? If you think so, then maybe 
it is because you have read too few. 
There is a difference. For example, you 
can take up this book—which is of 
sermonettes, not sermons—and if any 
sentence isn’t clear, you can read it 
over and over again. There are 59 chap- 
ters, all short, and all being commen- 
taries on the Gospels—chiefly about the 
Mass—and each is practical and inspir- 
ing. What a wonderful thing it would 
be if every parent would, as the author 
suggests, sit down with the children on 
Saturday evenings to prepare their mis- 
sals and look over the Mass for the 
next day! 

This book was framed for just such 


purpose. 
* e 


What’s a Dominican? 


The twelve-year old boy knew that 
the buildings across the road were 
called the Dominican House of Studies, 
but he couldn’t answer his own ques- 
tion, What’s a Dominican? Many 
others are no better off. Many others 
also ask the same question, so Richard 
Butler, O.P.—whose reviews in Booxs 
on TRIAL are familiar to our readers— 
wrote out the amswer as one twelve- 
year old boy might tell it to another. 

Put up in the form of an attractively 
illustrated 20-page booklet, copies of 
What’s a Dominican? are now avail- 
able to anyone who wishes to write to 

Brother Bede’s Mailbox, 
Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 
oR ® 
Adult Education 

Mortimer Adler of the University of 
Chicago, a great Thomistic scholar, is 
a champion of the idea of Adult educa- 
tion. 


The young, he says, are incapable of . 


becoming really educated, and if adults 
can think better than children—which 
is admitted—then they also can learn 
better. 

Dr. Adler advocates reading the 


great books of the past, one: advantage 


being to compare our own ideas, and it 


is only by reviewing our ideas that they 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: . 
I am amazed to read in The Catho- 
lic Messenger of Davenport, Iowa, that 


‘the most acceptable definition of a 


Catholic novel is “a novel written by 
a Catholic irrespective of subject mat- 
ter.” I disagree violently with this 
definition... . 

Later in the article, the same writer 
says “Every novelist, no matter how 
Objective he intends to be, reveals his 
own basic attitudes towards life.” 
Here, it seems to me, this writer ex- 
presses a view which some of our so- 
called critics are unable .to grasp. I 
refer to those who say that in com- 
menting on a book, one should restrict 
himself rigorously to the contents of the 
book and should never comment on the 
philosophy of the author. 


Answer: On points such as you raise, 
we believe in the value of discussion. 
We believe that if our newspapers 
printed more letters from readers, more 
people would be reading these news- 


* papers. May we suggest, therefore, that 


you send your comments to the news- 
paper mentioned, thus giving the writer 
of the article an opportunity to reply 
to your objections in case he desires 
to do so. 

% wR -® 


Dear Editor: 

You are to be commended most 
highly for each and every one of the 
special articles in your September num- 
ber. It is indeed high time that someone 
spoke out against the unutterable medi- 
ocrity of much of the stuff that is being 
foisted on the public under the name 
of Catholic Literature. 

I assume that you wear a heavy suit 
of armor. May I suggest that you 
charge full tilt against the mediocre— 
and particularly the inappropriate — 
so-called reviews in diocesan weeklies. 
If you break your lance, I will provide 
you with a new one. 

How can you explain the poor qual- 
ity of our newspaper book and litera- 
ture comments? 

Answer: We see most of the papers 
you: mentioned, but not all of them. 
There are some things that can be ex- 
plained, but for numerous others, we 


-have found no answer. ° 


If you have been reading the dio- 
/Cesan weeklies for some time, we be- 


lieve you will agree with us that there 


_ has been an improvement. We believe 
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there will be a further improvement. 
We believe the shortage of paper and 
of competent help has prevented nu- 
merous papers from doing a better 
job during recent years, Editors’ lives 
have not been happy ones under war- 
time conditions. That’s one explanation. 
Another is that many editors are com- 
pletely missing the boat. They don’t 
give the matter the attention that it 
deserves. Perhaps they never hear from 
their readers as to what is liked or dis- 
liked. I hope the time will come when 
they will go out and make surveys to 
see which features are read and which 
features never receive a look. 


In our Book Shop department, we at 
one time began making statistics on 
how many of our customers read book 
reviews. Loss of tithe prevented our 
finishing the survey, but we were 
amazed at the large percentage who 
said they never read reviews in the 
papers. We were still more amazed by 
the number who said that to the best 
of their recollection they had never read 
even one review anywhere. If this latter 
situation were generally true, our Dio- 
cesan papers would not be justified in 
using space for book reviews or com- 
ments. The thing that puzzles us, how- 
ever, is the way in which some of them 
do use space. For example, I have be- 
fore me a paper which has given two- 
thirds of its book review space to two 
books in which I would wager not even 
one-tenth of 1% of their readers would 
be interested; or would read, even if 
the books were given to them free. 
[ suppose someone wrote the reviews 
for practice work and the newspaper 
used. them for filler. A certain propor- 
tion of the material that you see on 
the so-called book pages of numerous 
newspapers is merely disguised adver- 
tising. It requires an alert and well- 
informed literary editor to distinguish 
between what is NEws and what is sales 
propaganda, and many of the news- 
papers do not have such person avail- 
able. I must emphasize, however, that 
some of the newspapers present good 
material. Some others do not seem to 
use any judgment at all. 

Answering another-of your questions, 
I agree that in many cases it is very 
probably true that the review was writ- 
ten or published only in order to get 
a free copy of the book. In the hands 
of a competent reviewer, that should 
be perfectly all right: In practice; how- 
ever, it seems that the publishers are 
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much more free in sending review copies 
of their less meritorious publicactions. 
This accounts for many of the reviews 
of mediocre or worthless books. Too 
many of these so-called reviewers seem 
anxious to praise the book regardless of 
its merit, possibly in the hope of keep- 
ing in the good gracecs of the pub- 
lishers’ publicity departments. 

What to do about it? Write your 


‘editor and give him your views. In 


most cases, I feel sure he will be happy 
to hear from you. 


* * * 
Notes From an 


Old Notebook 


Literary Fads 

Second lecture by Rev. Dr. John 
Talbot Smith, May 5, 1909. 
In his lecture on “Literary Fads,” 
Father Smith classified them as fads 
that are fading, fads that have faded, 
and fads that failed to fad. He gave 
several preliminary examples of fads 
within our own times—Dora Thorn and 
her paid imitators, Marie Corelli, the 
Nature Fakers, and The Clansman— 
and then spoke at length on the three 
types outlined. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, who came 
into prominence a week after Gladstone 
remarked that he liked Robert Elsmere, 
wrote herself out, and in order to get 
a fresh start, tried what many another 
author has tried, an attack on Catho- 
lics. The result, Hellbeck of Banisdale 
is “a well-bred, sneering and malicious 
travesty on Catholics.” While this had 
the greatest sale of any of her books, 
her next attempt, which was really 
aimed in the opposite direction, Elinor, 
was a failure. Her first was filled with 
whispering nuns, half-starved orphans, 
impossible religious principles, etc., 
while the second had what she sup- 
posed to be a redeeming feature in a 
description of the Dome of St. Peter’s. 


Shaw 
George Bernard Shaw, a red-headed, 
witty Irishman, brilliant and snappy, 
but insincere, got his fad started by 


Arms and the Man, Canilida,-ete., was: 


a go, and many of them 
successes. He was really brilliant; but: 





he lacked the genius of Ibsen: He led 
his readers to sublime heights, and 
when they approached the altar at the 
supreme moment, they found not the 
priest, but the fool—there was a laugh, 
and all was over. 


Russian Realism 
Maxim Gorky was for two years, by 
an active and judicious newspaper cam- 


paign, heralded as “The Great Russian’ 


Realist” who had fallen into disfavor 
with the Czar, who had suffered much 
for the sacred cause of revolution, 
whose writings were a revelation, whose 
life was a martyrdom, etc. It was finally 
announced that having recovered his 
health, and returned from an exile to 
Finland, he would come to America to 
lecture. He was met and entertained by 
the Editors of the Century and Har- 
pers’, and by Mark Twain. The climax, 
carefully concealed, was not the series 
of lectures—in Russian—but the un- 
bound sheets of the complete transla- 
tion of his works, on the shelves of a 
New York publishing house. But an 
industrious ex-reporter hotel keeper was 
on the job, and discovering that “Ze 
Madame Gorky was not ze Madame 
Gorky” threw them out into the street, 
and the balloon burst. The fad had 
failed to fad. 

A fad starts generally, either through 
some person of distinction or through a 
careful and systematic newspaper cam- 
paign, but its time is always allotted: 
It may be brief, it may be long, but 
a fad can never last. 

x * 


Outdoor Scotland 


The Silver Darlings 

Neil M. Gunn Stewart, $3.00 

By Anne Cawley Boardman 

Again Neil M. Gunn has put his be- 
loved Scotland into a book that is a 
simple and compelling narrative. The 
people of whom he writes have been 
evicted from their homes inland by 
selfish and greedy landlords and have 
built their new homes almost on the 
sea in order to make a livelihood for 
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men go to sea and gather the fish; the 
women gut and pack them for trans- 
portation to countries abroad. And 
even as the women work they fear for 
their men and dread the time when 
their sons will be old enough to take 
a berth on one of the fishing vessels. 

This absorbing and stirring novel 
deals primarily with Catrine, whose 
husband, Tormad, was “press-ganged”’ 
or recruited forcibly by the British 
Navy and died in resisting his captors; 
her son, Finn, and her neighbor and 
friend, Roddie, who loved her stead- 
fastly and waited patiently through the 
years for the confirmation of Tormad’s 
death and the acceptance of himself 
as Catrine’s husband. 

Woven into this brief outline is 
Catrine’s fear and hatred of the sea 
and her determination that Finn will 
mever answer its call. It is inevitable, 
however, that Finn, brought up in a 
fishing village with the roar and silence 
of the sea in his ears, would be drawn 
irresistibly to the silver darlings. That 
he should go to sea on Roddie’s boat 
adds to the drama of the conflict be- 
tween mother and son and woman and 
lover. For Roddie is Finn’s hero and 
the skipper of the most productive 
fishing fleet. 

But the narrative is not the most 
important part of this well-written and 
beautiful novel. The accounts of the 
sea are magnificent; Mr. Gunn’s kin- 
ship with it is true and compelling. 
He writes of characters, episodes, and 
places from first hand experience. He 
has lived most of his life in the High- 
lands and knows them intimately. He 
is an outdoor man and has. wandered 
all over Scotland on foot. For a long 
time he was a bird watcher and is still 
a great fisherman. Such experiences 
added to his craftsmanship and artistry 
as a writer have resulted in one of the 
few good books of this season. Many 
of its scenes are unforgettable in their 
poignancy, drama, and beauty. And 
despite the fact that the parts are 
better than the whole in sustained in- 
terest and power The Silver Darlings 
is highly recommended for its moving 
story and its superb descriptions of 
the. sea. 

Sie sf 


From “Ground Plan for 
Catholic Reading’’: 

“A man in his twenties cannot pos- 

sibly graduate from college educated; 





the college will have done its work 
nobly if he leaves it educable—that is 
with such mental habits that his mind 
will continue to take and feed upon all 
that life in any way brings to it. 

“Reading is thinking—thinking with 
someone else. It is not simply listening, 
Above all it is not letting someone else 
cultivate your mind. No one else can, 
Others can provide the seeds and the 
fertilizer; you must do the actual cul- 
tivating. 

“Reading — serious reading — the 
great means of contact with the world 
about us and our fathers before us, is 
an educational activity in the fullest 
sense. Education cannot proceed with- 
out it; a defective education can be 
rectified by it; what a man reads is a 
surer measure of his education than 
any number of degrees.” (Sheed & 
Ward, $1.00.) 

x * 


Failure of the Schools 


“, . . a schooling that does not 
instill in the minds and hearts of 
- + « students an abiding interest 
and an unflagging devotion in re 
gard to worthwhile reading has not 
really functioned.” 

From a Press Release on Catho- 
lic Book Week. 


x & 


To The Editor 


Dear Editor: 
Father Lord, in his newspaper col- 
umn, tells of a “lovely young woman” 


who is advertising one of the big brands’ 


of cigarets. She “doesn’t smoke and 
never has smoked,” says Father Lord, 
that I know, but the ad announces that 
“it’s her cigaret, and his”—probably 
meaning her husband’s. 

She is “a fine Catholic, a convent- 
bred girl . . .” says Father Lord, who 
thinks “the sincerity of advertisements 
gets a bad jolt” by such subterfuge. 

But what about the sincerity of the 
“fine Catholic . . . convent-bred girl”? 
Is it on a par with that of those who 
write flattering reviews of books they 
have never read? or boost books in the 
review column because a sizable ad has 
reached the business office? Just where 
does honesty and swindling begin? 
What about the Ethics of such conduct? 


Perhaps some of your readers would like — 
to comment. _ ag 
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Horatio Alger Reborn 


The Horatio Alger stories, so long 
ridiculed as namby-pamby creations, 
are to be reprinted in a new edition. 

In his syndicated column, Father 
Lord says he hopes “these stories would 
once more strike youth’s taste.” 

He mentions that in the days when 
the Horatio Alger stories were at the 
height of their popularity it was typi- 
cal of America to believe in honesty 

. in chivalry, in clean language, hard 
work, and, in always doing one’s duty. 

Father Lord hopes we are coming 
back to the Horatio Alger period, and 
when he sees a youngster on the street- 
car reading one of the new editions in- 
stead of a comic book he will feel that 
the world is taking a new grip “on 
what, while it may not have been very 
noble virtues, is still better than the 
lack of virtue which for a time char- 
acterized the heroes of youth.” 

& sf. 


“The Child and the 
Emperor” 


Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein’s 
book, The Child and the Emperor, was 
reviewed in our May issue by Richard 
James Hurley, President of The Catho- 
lic Library Association. 

For some years, the Prince has been 
in this country but in a recent letter 
he tells me that he is now returning 
to Europe to lend his efforts in the 
rehabilitation of his own country. Mr. 
Hurley has also sent me a long letter 
which he received from the Prince 
commenting on his book. He tells 
Mr. Hurley: 

. You were quite right in recog- 
nizing in the book also an attempt to 
present a philosophy of history and 
government—a basic concept of a per- 
ennial Roman-Occidental order. . 
The story itself had been in my mind 
for a very long time. In my childhood 
days, in the Tirol, I had heard an 
ancient tale about the journey of the 
Divine Child to Rome, and somehow 
I always remembered it. It was one of 
those tales whicu the country folk likes 
to tell, it always appears with some 
variations, and I don’t think that there 
is an unbroken tradition behind it. But 
it caught my imagination more strongly 
than many other stories which I had 


_ heard during those same years. Finally, 


in. 1941 I began writing it down—in 
g Cetman. After a few pages:1 stopped. 
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A whole year passed, and then I came 
to the Assumption College, in Windsor, 
Ontario. I mentioned the idea to some 
of the Basilean Fathers, and they en- 
couraged me to go on. So I took it up 
again, this time in English. I wrote 
twenty pages, and stopped once more. 
In the late autumn of 1943, when I felt 
deeply depressed about the world situ- 
ation, I tried again, and this time I 
was able to complete it. You have been 
so kind that I thought this little his- 
toric background might perhaps inter- 
est you.... 

“The book was almost ready, when 
my best English friend was killed in 
action—as it happened, at the Appian 
Way ‘shortly beyond the junction with 
the road from Antium.’ 

“In January a sequel will be pub- 
lished, The Lance of Longinus. You have 
‘met’ Longinus in the scene at the 
‘Three Taverns.’ The new book will 
tell his story, from Palm Sunday to the 
morning of the Resurrection. I think 
one of the moving impulses for this 
book was John Strick’s letter about 
Pilate’s courtyard. It will be dedicated 
to my father, who helped to defend 
Vienna against the communist army, 
and from whom I have received no 
news anymore, since the city fell—” 

tes 


Converts’ Problems 


From One Convert to Another 
John M. Riach, C.S.P. Paluch, $1.00 


By Mary Ellen Evans 

Phrasing in letter-form a few of the 
problems that harass converts (for, 
“converts like convalescents need 
after-care”), these little essays for new- 
Catholics have the merit of simplicity 
and applicability and rare good sense. 
The topics developed vary from the 
case of the young man who looked 
upon his office confreres as “raw ma- 
terial” for his apostolic zeal, to the 
professor’s bepuzzlement over the 
problem of evil in the great works of 
Catholic fiction (and Father Riach in 
his reply reveals his own intelligent 
position in the matter of literary real- 
ism). 

Despite a cliché here and there, a 
few precarious generalizations, and 
some uncommonly poor editing, the 
work should prove of high usefulness 
to both converts and convert-directors 
(the author is both). There is a dis- 
cerningly chosen reading list that born- 
Catholics might advantageously con- 





sult, and an appendix of smaller topics, 
including a comment on belles-letires 
that goes like this: 

. .. The average Catholic does not 
read half enough, and so falls hope- 
lessly behind in things of the mind. 
That is why our best Catholic periodi- 
cals have a hard fight to keep going, 
and why the publishing business is not 
too lucrative either. By and large we _ 
are appallingly provincial in our liter- 
ary tastes; the parish Calendar or the 
local Catholic paper is about the sum 
and substance of our forays into the 
field of Catholic letters. But that’s only 
reading picnic style. Meanwhile, the 
bulk of Catholic contemporary litera- 
ture goes a-begging . . . We are cutting 
ourselves off from a great tradition, 
namely, that the patrimony of our 
Occidental belles-lettres is Catholic.” 


* ow & 
The Catholic Press 
Dear Editor: 


I applaud your courage in publish- 
ing the article on the mediocrity of Ju- 
venile books. Such action is the only 
hope of improvement. The publishers 
of “tripe” will never learn voluntarily. 
The fact that they print such stuff 
shows their ineptitude and unwilling- 
ness. to learn for themselves. 

I am led to write this by reading in 
The Catholic Journalist a criticism of 
the Press. The writer deplores the ne- 
glect of the potentialities of an ade- 
quate press, its failure to employ men 
with a concept of news values, or ex- 
perience in knowing how to run a pa- 
per. I hope publishers will read his 
comments and take them to heart. If 
you publish the following quotation, 
you do so at your own risk: 

“The Catholic Press presents, in my 
opinion, one of the most striking anom- 
alies in American life. On the one side 
stands an integrated organization whose 
size and characteristics we are all aware ~ 
of, and on the other a mode of expres- 
sion so inept that were it not for the 
whip of exhortation and censure, not 
even its own best members would 
bother to read it.” 


oR 
Where do People Take 
Their Troubles? 
L. R. Steiner H.M., $3.00 
Exposes the quackery of the self-styled 


“Psychologists.” The result of authentic 
research. A valuable book. - 
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JUVENILES 
CHILDREN 7-10 
The Wizard and His Magic Powder 
Alfred S. Campbell Knopf, $1.75 
Would you like to know why cab- 
bages grow higher than a man’s head 
on the Channel Islands? Or how the 
wizard discovered who had stolen Dame 
Perron’s cake? Or why gulls are never 
harmed on these islands? 


The answers to these questions are 
in a delightful book of tales of the 
little known islands of Guernsey, Jer- 
sey, and Sark. 

It is especially suitable for reading 
to young children. Very good. ~ 

T. ON. 
* aie 


BOYS AND GIRLS 13-17 
Up at City High 
Joseph Gollomb 
By Theresa O'Neil 

This popular author of books for 
boys has come up with another which 
undoubtedly will be a juvenile best- 
seller. Up at City High might be classi- 
fied as a junior problem novel. 

It deals with racial discrimination 
and it should be read by adults who 
are interested in the challenging ques- 
tion of tolerance. Since the tolerance 
of the coming generation is largely in 
the hands of the youth of today, it is 
important to see how the problem is 
being attacked in the school system, 
and this book gives a concrete example 
of how one particular school solved its 
difficulties with Negroes, Jews, and 
“White America First-ers.” If the de- 
plorable conditions pictured in this 
book exist in large city schools (and I 
know they do), then the public should 
know about them. Would that Mr. 
Gollomb had gone one step further and 
made this an adult book, but he is pri- 
marily a writer for young people, and 
as such, deserves credit. 

Of course, the small town hero, who 
tries to solve the difficult problem in 
a typical Horatio Alger fashion, is un- 
believably. mature for his years, but 
juvenile readers won’t mind that. Even 
though the book may have faulty con- 
clusions, and in it the Irish question is 
entirely ignored, it will at least arouse 
a thoughtful attitude toward racial dis- 
crimination on the part of the reader. 
I would say that the book is not of 
exceptional literary merit, but it is of 
exceptional current interest. 


H.B., $2.00 
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BOYS 12-16 
Thunderboats, Ho! 

Rutherford G.Montgomery McKay, $2.00 

If a former generation of boys en- 
joyed stories of Gettysburg or Bull 
Run, how much more exciting the boys 
of today will find tales of Bataan and 
Iwo Jima! 

“Thunderboats, Ho!” deals with 
hair-raising adventure in the Pacific. 
The story is geared to high speed— 
to the swift pace of the thunderboats 
themselves, and interest never lags. 
The language is sharp and incisive, but 
always decent. 

This book is one of the first of many 
which will appear until the peace cru- 
saders decide that they are harmful. 
Such books do excite warlike emotions. 
(I have often watched boys clench 
their fists and deliver imaginary blows 
as they read such books.) But we are 
bound to have them for a while, and at 
least, this book does not picture war 
as being all fun and glory. 

Young Lieut. Mike Moran is com- 
mander of a PT boat (or “sea poo- 
dle”). His mission is to torpedo a Jap 
carrier in a harbor that is thick with 
destroyers. He completes his mission 
and makes a fast get-away, skillfully 
dodging among islands and atolls, but 
at every turn he has a hair-breadth 
escape. 

He is a fine specimen of young 
American manhood, and boys will ad- 
mire his courage and steadfastness. 
Good. 

Theresa O'Neil. 
x * Ff 
CHILDREN 6-9 
Gregorio and the White Llama 
Laura Bannon Whitman, $2.00 
By Theresa O’Neil 

This slim little book with its unique 
and colorful illustrations will delight 
small children and will acquaint them 
early in life with little-known Peru. 

It is a quaint tale of a beautiful 
white llama, who, because he is chosen 
to be an artist’s model, suddenly feels 
above his station and refuses to do his 
regular work. You would have to see 
his disdainful nose in the air and his 
whole expression of hauteur to appre- 
ciate it. And no doubt you would come 
to the conclusion that even lowly 
Ilamas have their pride. 

(Pictures would almost make one 
hasten to the nearest tourist agency to 
inquire about rates to Peru.) Very 


good. 
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Two Stories About 


Peru 
CHILDREN 9-12 

Chancho, a Boy and His Pig 

in Peru 

B. Sutherland Stark Messner, $2.00 

(A good supplement to the study of 

South America) 

A pig in Peru is evidently as rare 

as a gnu in New York. José Antonio, a 


small boy, leads a lonely existence high’ 


in the Peruvian mountains. His joy 
knows no bounds when his father 
comes home with a pig. José adopts it, 
and Chancho, the pig, becomes a very 
elusive playmate, often leading his 
master into difficulties; for example, 
when he runs down the aisle of the 
Cathedral in Cuzco. 

In desperate straits, José’s family 
contemplates selling the pig, but the 
little animal serves as a model for 
father (a potter with a sculptor’s skill) 
and replenishes the family fortune. 

The story presents a beautiful pic- 
ture of simple family life, with its many 
quaint and old-worldly customs, as when 
José bounds from the breakfast table 
with a “Bless me, Father; bless me, 
Mother.” 

A few years ago children’s stories 
were about Japan, Holland, Italy, and 
Switzerland. Now stofies are being 
written. about our good neighbors in 
South America. Children will be espe- 
cially interested in the manners and 
customs of Peru. Very good. 

Theresa O'Neil. 


OB 
GIRLS 8-12 
Cathy 
Siddie Joe Johnson L.G., $2.00 


By Theresa O’Neil 
Cathy, a lonely little girl with a de 
fense-worker mother and aviator father, 
lives an interesting life with imaginary 
companions. Of average interest, but 
not distinguished. Children can take 


these poetic moods in small doses only. 


Fair. 
a RT 
BOYS AND GIRLS 12-15 


The Moved-Outers 
Florence Crannell Means 


By Theresa O'Neil 
This is a junior novel which deals 


H.M., $2.00 


with a group of Japanese Americans — 
(Nisei). They are pictured as being &@ 
delightful average American small-town — 





family,—prosperous, cultured, | furi-lov- 
ing, and enthusiastically patriotic; but 
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“it because he was blind. It is chiefly 
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then came Pearl Harbor. Almost over 
night they lose their home and business 
and are herded from one re-location 
camp to another. Sue and Kim, both 
yery ambitious youngsters and honor 
students at high school, find life very 
dificult. However, Sue adapts herself 
while Kim becomes very resentful, but 
the natural courage of both asserts it- 
self in the end. Protestant neighbors 
tally to their cause and give many evi- 
dences of charity and good-will; and 
all this helps the bewildered family. 
‘The book presents an interesting 
problem and the story is expertly told. 
Good. x ok of 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Nathan, Boy of Capernaum 

Amy Morris Lillie Dutton, $2.50 

By Theresa O'Neil 

This is a reverent and well written 
story of a young boy who was about 
twelve years old at the time of the 
Crucifixion. He and his family followed 
Jesus of Nazareth with interest and 
devotion, and they were present dur- 
ing many of the important events of 
Our Lord’s Public Life. The country- 
side is so beautifully pictured that one 
almost feels the heat and the dust of 
the familiar spots. Fishermen and 
shepherds, temple and market-place are 
vividly portrayed. But a tragic loss 
is the fact that the author never once 
implies that Christ is the Son of God. 
He is always “the healer” or “the 
teacher” and even refers to Himself as 
such. At least in the still popular “The 
Robe” there is some mention of the 


fact that some Jews believed Him to 


be divine, but in this book there is no 
question whatever of Jesus, being any 
more than man, therefore, the book 
cannot be recommended to Catholic 
children. 

The conclusion is obvious. If only 
some equally talented Catholic writer 
had written the book, it might have 
been a splendid thing. Not recom- 
mended, although parts of it could be 
used with discretion. 

* ~ * 
Unreal Dialog 
Criticized 
The Summer Jerry Never Saw 

Neil Boyton Longmans, $2.00 

The Seliener Jerry Never Saw is about 


&summer (spent at a scout camp) and 
it a boy named Jerry who never saw 
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concerned with the merry camp life of 
the Silver Fox Patrol and with Jerry’s 
adjustment to his world of darkness. 

As a view of camp life and scouts 
in action, the book is highly entertain- 
ing and sure to delight the spirited 
heart of a boy. But, as a novel, the 
work is hindered by two obvious de- 
ficiencies. 

First, the essence of a good novel is 
missing: there is no conflict, hence no 
plot. Jerry does not struggle, suffers no 
obstacles in making the difficult adjust- 
ment. From the beginning he is per- 
fectly resigned to his affliction and 
throughout he is always victorious in 
mastering his handicap. It’s all much 
too easy—and unbelievable. 

Secondly, in spite of fifteen titles to 
his credit and first-hand experience with 
boys (he is a scoutmaster), Fr. Boyton 
suffers the chronic weakness of juvenile 
authors. His understanding of young 
people is superficial, witnessed by nu- 
merous instances of unreal dialogue, a 
strictly adult idea of boys’ conversa- 
tions. For example, a vivacious teen- 
age youngster, in heated conversa- 
tion, says this (on page 46): “The 
last time he and I, or me and him— 
whichever way my school Sister insists 
is more correct—tried to do a stunt 
together....” 

As a publisher recently put it, dis- 
cussing the lack of good Catholic juve- 
nile writing: “The reason why the 
Father Finn books live is not because 
they’re good, but because we still haven’t 
got anything better.” 

—R. B. 
x © 


Honesty 
Of all the fellows that I know, 
In private life or public show, 
Whose word is sacred as his bond; 
Whose actions always correspond 
To highest sense of right, I still 
Denominate my neighbor Bill . . . 


I’ve heard him say, full many times, 
In every country, in all climes, 
An honest man is God’s best bet. 
If every fellow’d only let 
That truth sink deep into his heart 
Millennium would surely start. 

From Life’s An Opporunity, by Fred- 
rick Abbott. B-H $1.75 

ee eS 


In his book, No Greater Love, Arch- 
bishop Spellman tells of a ride to the 
front lines in a jeep which belonged to 


/ 
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the local chaplain, in whose honor it 
had been named “Bringing Up Father.” 
x ® 


Franklin: The Life of an Optimist 

Andre Maurois ; Didier, $2.50 
Edifying biography for readers of fifth—per- 
haps even fourth—grade on up. Even adults 
will find it pleasantly instructive, worthwhile 
reading. Emphasizes virtues of honesty, sim- 
plicity, and industry. Maurois’ version doesn’t 
bear out recent claims of Frankiin’s atheism. 

Rather expensive for a 78-page book, despite 
the fine full-color crayon sketches. 

Peggy O’Connor 

G I Had Fun 


Al Schacht Putnam, $2.00 
Schacht, the “Clown Prince of Baseball,” was 
asked to go overseas to help entertain soldiers. 
This is his humorous report—a good clean 
book. High school and up. 

The House 


cooperative living project. Age 17, or there- 
abouts. 
Just Jenifer 

Janet Lambert Dutton, $2.00 
Wholesome but trivial. Presents some worth- 
while virtues in a favorable and attractive 


of Siz O'Clock Saints and More Saints for 
Siz o’Clock. For chiidren from five to ten. 


The Stery.of Jeons: Her Boys ond Gite 
Bruce, 


x ® ®& 
BOYS AND GIRLS 12-15 
Emeralds for the King 
Constance Savery L.G., $2.00 


There are emeralds of fabulous 
value hidden in the underground caves 
of a castle. A family is divided politi- 
cally; two brothers are Roundheads, 
and one is a Cavalier. All are fanatic- 
ally set upon finding the jewels. The 












. Kaissa Maritain, — Julie Kernan LG, $2.75 


‘in the intimacy of a family circle, 
cao iubiebnnnion of conversation, writ- 
and prayer—much ardent prayer— 
Raissa Maritain, wife of the philosopher 
Jacques Maritain, tells of the human difficul- 
the Divine action in the souls and 
of their many convert friends. 
“, .. the Maritains . . . were converts . 
who had traveled a long and arduous in- 
tellectual road. 

“These papers will bring light, strength and 
comfort to countless souls who are searching 
for the way; for those who have long since 
found the way, they will cause many a 


. 


Along A Little Way, by Francis Parkinson 
Keyes—her story of how and why she became 
a Catholic—is now available in a new edition 
at $1.00. 

Other available books of the same author 
are: 


The Grace of Guadalupe $2.50 
The Sublime Shepherdess 2.50 
Written in Heaven 2.50 
The Happy Wanderer (Poems) 1.00 


The Franciscan Order, A Documented 
History of, 1182-1517 

R. M. Huber, O.F.M. Nowing, $7.50 
The result of thirty years of effort by a gifted 
scholar. this appears to be a highly commend- 
able work. 

Journey in the Night 
Frank Brice, C.P. Pustet, $2.50 
introduction to the doctrine of St. John 
of the Cross. 
Kyrie Eleison 

Benj. F. Masser, O.F.M. Magnificat, $2.00 
The five officially approved litanies for public 
worship, with a treasury of others for private 
devotion. Some never before printed—with 
historical notes. 

The foreword is a study of the entire field 
of litanies. XXXIV plus 300 pp. By the au- 
thor of The Beloved Mendicant. 

A Preface to Newman’s Theology 

EB. D. Benard, $.T.D Herder, $2.25 
A brief biographical sketch—Newman’s place 
among Theologians—his Principles—Theories 
on dogma—his theories and teachings—guide 
to correct reading and a fine bibliography. 
The Retreat 

Mother Mary Theresa Tallen 
This book written by the foundress of "The 
Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate is com- 
posed of conferences given by her to help her 
Community to learn to love and live the life 
of retreat always. 

The talks are arranged for monthly days of 
recollection. The book is recommended to lay 
people as well as Religious. 
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subjects for seven meditations in his latest 
book of the above title. 


The Spasnine of the Rosary 

Maisie W S & W, $2.50 
Siar Ta “nied tak iain a very oe 
more useful and meaningful. 


= 2 ®& 


Music or Art 


The Appreciation of Music 
Roy D. Welch Harper, $3.00 
Useful for broadening one’s understanding of 


music. Non-technical discussions of tempo, 
melody, harmony, composition. Musically an- 
notated examples from classic and modern 
composers. Analyses of musical forms, with 
reviews, questions, appendix, and _ bibli- 
ography. Recommended. 


Art in the New Land 

Charlie May Simon Dutton, $3.00 
The careers of sixteen foremost American 
artists are here depicted for young people. 
This is done by choosing memorable incidents 
from their lives and weaving them into a 
panorama of cultural development. There are 
45 full-page reproductions of American mas- 
terpieces. Recommended for libraries and art 
students. 


Mendelssohn, Felix: Letters 
Ed. G. Selden-Goth Pantheon, $4.50 
Intimate letters telling of his work as a con- 


ductor and composer. Music lovers will enjoy. 
a ae 


Poetry 


and Verse 


The Flowering Tree 
Caryll Houselander S & W, $2.00 
poems of the flowering of Christ in 
man by the noted author of This War is the 
Passion and The Reed of God. 


eae 
Peguy Pantheon, $1.50 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “The read 


tan i Gass patee isk tee tela cask. 
ence... . lovely and profoundly religious 
poems . . . documents on the Spiritual life. 

Read these poems out loud. You will truly 
hear much more than the author’s voice, You 
will, and I say it in all reverence, hear God 
speaking.” 


Poems of the New World 

Alfred Noyes Lipp, $2.50 
As in his other writings, substance is of more 
importance to Noyes than form. The poet 
has a sincere love for America and this selec- 
tion will be treasured. 


Pocies for a Son with Wings 
Tristam Coffin 
pieailcis 


of boyhood most. dexterously . . Saddest 
element is the pathetic agnosticism . . The 
Rime, Gentlemen, Please 

Robert Farren S & W, $2.00 


Dealing with the ordinary things of life, this 
exceptional verse reflects the leadership among 
living poets of Robert Farren, whose Irish 
wit illuminates “the unsung word.” 

A ‘poetic play 

pletely in. ve 


produced in Dublin, com- 
verse, concludes the book. 
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Soldiers and Strangers 

Edward Fenton 

Poetic impressions from the gifted 
experiences in the war. Somewhat cynical and 
grim. 
Tahl 

Jeremy Ingalis Knopf, $3.50 

Freemantle in Commonweal: “. . . This 

modern epic of 619 pages ‘is unquestionably g 
poem, it has a definite unity, both in story 
and in form . . . Miss Ingalls is too young to 
have learned to spell the names she uses for 
seasoning her stew . . . When a child heaps 
its plate too full, we say its eyes are bigger 
than its stomach; a bird eating haws in the 
fall is umaware of the whole glory of the 
rose passing through it. Miss Ingalls is that 
child, that bird—to put_it vulgarly, she has 
bitten off more than she can chew .. .” 
Thin Veils 

Elisabeth Pinney Hunt B-H, $1.00 
America: “Her language is threadbare and 
prosaic, her grasp of poetic forms tenuous, her 
expression murky.” 

“Superior poetry.”—J.T.B., O.P. 


Wind Through the Bell 
Gladys Pickett B-H, $1.50 
By Sister Leo Gonzaga Erbacher, 
Professor of English, 

Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, 
The concluding verses of Miss Pickett’s 
title poem may very appropriately be 
applied to the slender volume of sixty 
poems: 


ie $1.75 
Author's 


All life’s song is there 
Real as prayer! 

To the very last verse, this new pub- 
lication breathes faith, hope, and re 
straint—the hopes of youth, the dis 
illusionment of the pessimist, the joy 
in a life well lived. — 

There is no striving for effect; no 
attempt to startle with unusual patterns 
or diction. With a simplicity and yet @ 
refreshing precision of diction, in the 
simplest of poetic patterns, the author 
has presented age-old truths and uni- 
versal beliefs. 

In The Machine, the author voices 
the struggle between culture and it 
dustrialism. To her, industrialism is @ 

Dynamic beast with tendonous steel 


- paw 
Outstretched to seize upon, to rend, 
and claw 
All beauty, so that it alone can 
reign. 
In her search for wisdom she finds 
that 
He alone knows wisdom’s light - 
Who wrests it out of pain. 3s 
Here is a delightful slender volume, 
Each poem, like a carved cherry 
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APP CRITICISM ANSWERED 


The following reply to an article in our September issue was not re- 
ceived in time for inclusion in that issue. 


“GOODYGOODY NOVELS ARE AS BAD AS GOODYGOODY SERMONS” 


By Austin J. App, Ph.D. 


The Commentator on my article 
“Judging a Novel Ethically” (Between 
the Lines, Summer, 1945) believes it 
to have been “beamed” at “the un- 
restricted reading public” and fears it 
will encourage this reading public to 
go even more all-out for vicious sexy 
literature than hitherto. 

One explanation will, I think, remove 
most of Commentator’s fears and show 
him and me in accord on very many 
points. My article, far from inciting 
the general reader to dangerous litera- 
ture, is directed specifically at critics 
and librarians in order to make them 
better able to choose and recommend 
the wholesome novel and to judge and 
withhold the pernicious one. Agreeing 
with him that good novels do good and 
bad novels do much harm, I go on to 
insist that therefore critics and librari- 
ans must do a good job in recommend- 
ing and condemning. 

I want critics to know their busi- 
ness. A priest who hears confessions 
realizes that he must know his moral 
theology. I want a priest who judges 
books to realize that he must know his 
literary criticism. Theology and literary 
criticism are as distinct as canon law 
and sociology. A priest can make an 
excellent critic, and an excellent poet— 


Rot, however, because: of his theology 


but because, respectively of his knowl- 
edge of literature and of versification. 
His theology, however, can be the most 
useful of backgrounds. 

As regards the weak, the abnormal 
reader. A doctor prescribes average 
Medicine for normal, average patients. 
To an-abnormal one he denies the 
normal medicine and prescribes another. 
So with books must critics and librari- 
ans act towards average and abnormal 
readers. 

But so as not to take too much of 
your space replying in detail to your 
commentator I will try to state simply 
what I believe to be the crucial, under- 
lying difference between us. Obviously 
I agree with him that literature can 
do harm, that “sexy” novels are bad, 


that a person may be ruined by a 
_ book, that one cannot let everybody 


these truisms loudly he would seem 
to want to make it appear that I do 
not agree with them. 

The problem is entirely in formulat- 
ing a method for deciding when a book 
dealing with sin makes the sin seductive 
or repulsive. In its own time, some 
critics of the Commentator’s mental 
climate, called Scarlet Letter the most 
immoral book ever written! Why do 
well-meaning critics make such awful 
blunders? It is because of a pernicious- 
ly surviving Platonic view of literature. 

The Commentator thinks of litera- 
ture as either a harmless pastime or a 
wicked demoralizer. I think of litera- 
ture as either a wicked demoralizer or 
an important moralizer. Both of us 
agree that the pernicious literature must 
be condemned by every means at our 
disposal. But where I want a dynamic, 
important, culture-creating literature, 
he really wants nothing more than a 
mere-pastime literature. He shrinks 
from an important, a gripping moraliz- 
ing literature. 

As against that I hold that literature 
can very improbably be a mere harm- 
less pastime. If it is a mere pastime, I 
call it at best a waste of time, like the 
idle words satirized in the Bible; at 
worst, a falsification of life, a lie, a 
romanticizing of the dainty hand and 
an avoidance of the seductive ankle. 

That type of novel is not a mere 
harmless pastime: it is feeding man- 
kind rosewater when it needs vitamins. 
Let’ me be direct. A youth, sheltered, 
fed on dainty-hands-alabaster-brow nov- 
els, will try to commit rape the first 
time he sees a girl in shorts. I mean 
this literally. That is why girls in coun- 
tries that have only that type of litera- 
ture must be kept locked up or be care- 
fully chaperoned. And what I say of a 
man and an ankle must also be said of 
a girl and a man’s square shoulders— 
or whatever it is that a girl sees in a 
man. 

In short, the Commentator really 
wants merely a goodygoody literature. 
And I think goodygoody literature as 
much a waste of time and negatively as 
harmful as goodygoody sermons. I want 
novels that depict the virtues and the 
temptations and sins that men and 








women need or have to face. I want 
novels to make those sins so loath- 
some, those temptations so real and 
frightening, those virtues so attractive 
that the reader is so strengthened by 
his reading, reinforced by the Sunday 
sermon, that he will surmount the temp- 
tations which lurk for him every time 
he leaves his home. 

Writers must write that kind of 
novels and critics and librarians must’ 
recognize and promote them. These 
critics and librarians must suffocate the 
novels which, cushioned in plush and 
satins, try to make fornication, adultery, 
divorce look like sweet little pastimes. 
In place of strong food which is bad 
the Commentator would offer readers 
cream puffs; I would offer them a full 
meal—good and full of vitamins. 

eee Bee 


“A Conservative” 


Answers 


Time permitting, I will comment for 
the next issue on Mr. App’s response 
to my criticism. [Published herein.] 

In the meantime, you will note that 
in his answer, although he does not 
mention the matter, he does confirm 
the basis of my criticism when he says 
that his article was “directed specifical- 
ly at critics and librarians.” I thought 
I had made it clear that part of. my 
objection was to the distribution of his 
material to miscellaneous casual readers 
who might accept his nena as 
facts. 

The answer does clear up one point. 
When he says, “I want critics ... ,’ 
“T want novels .. .,” “I want a dy- 
namic literature . . a “T go on to 
insist . . .,” “I want a priest to real- 
ize . ..,” etc., he makes it clear that 
his preoccupation is with his own sub- 
jective conclusions—many of which are 
unsound, illogical or merely guesswork. 

Competently trained critics or librari- 
ans would be quick to detect many fal- 
lacies which casual readers might miss, 
since the article appeared in a reputable 
paper presumably written for their 
guidance. 

The tendency to draw conieienbtiel 
conclusions is evident in his nse of 
numerous statements which are gener- 
ally accepted, but to which he then ties 
on. speculative fancies as though they 
had been proved. The a 
alabaster-brow” aberration—which 
says “I mean . . . literally”—is a case 
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in point. He has no proof for the asser- 
tions he has added. I consider this and 
other high-sounding phrases to be 
pretty vague fancies on which to base 
what is supposed to be a serious dis- 
cussion. 

He says that it is my desire to give 
people cream puffs, whereas he would 
offer a meal “full of vitamins” — the 
vitamins, we must assume, being the 
“justy chapters” to which he referred. 
Here again, he has no more grounds 
for assuming what I want than when 
he accuses me of wanting “‘nothing more 
than a pastime literature” or of think- 
ing of “literature as either a harmless 
pastime or a wicked demoralizer.” He is 
simply shooting blindly. 

He says I shrink from “a gripping, 
moralizing literature.” I must remind 
him that he was supposed to be dis- 
cussing movels, and that the “literary 
critics” to whom he tells us we must 
go for guidance have been telling us 
that novels should never moralize. His 
assertion is, therefore, irrelevant and 
misleading, besides being without foun- 
dation in fact. 

He attempts to answer the matter of 
the critic’s obligation to readers by 
telling us that a doctor denies “normal 
medicine” to an abnormal patient. This 
is just another woolly attempt to justify 
an untenable position. A doctor, trained 
in his specialty, has an intimate oppor- 
tunity to make a careful, individual 
study of each patient. Mr. App evi- 
dently wishes us to infer that librarians 
have equal opportunities. Surely, he 
must know that such is not the case. 
Comparatively few readers of novels 
ever consult a librarian. I would even 
venture the guess that 98% of lay 
readers of Between the Lines never saw 
a librarian for years at a time. This 
makes it all the more necessary to 
heed the very recent admonition of 
Pope Pius XII to writers to be always 
conscious of their obligations. 

Using the “average” as a norm in 
one instance and the “abnormal” in 
another is neither logical nor consistent. 

I hope no one will infer that I dis- 
agree wholly with all of Mr. App’s 
statements in either his article or his 


answer. Much of what he says has long 


recognized. It is when he tries to 


glib than intelligent, or useful. How 
does he know that what he loosely 
terms a “Goodygoody sermon” is bad? 
His dictum may appeal to such minds 
as clamor for “liberalism” or “academic 
freedom” without knowing just what 
they mean, but it is not justified. It 
will give superficial people a supposed 
reason for excusing themselves for read- 
ing questionable fiction. 

Speaking of the kind that makes sin 
loathsome, he says writers “must write 
that kind of novels.” The truth is they 
don’t have to do anything of the kind. 
Writers write novels for profits, and 
they will go on writing the kind that 
stir up temptations just as long as they 
find followers to read them, and exploit 
them, directly or indirectly. 

Mr. App is presuming to lay down 
principles for others to follow, but re- 
sorting to such vacuities as “dainty- 
hands-alabaster-brow” novels is pretty 
vague argument when discussing a sub- 
ject fraught with such serious possibili- 
ties. And putting a general stamp of 
badness on something no better de- 
scribed than by such indefinite terms 
as “goodygoody” is as insidious in its 
way as the “plush and satin” treatment 
he deplores. 

Practically everyone will admit that 
much current Catholic fiction is not 
scintillating. It is also admitted that 
we have some church buildings that 
are little better than sheds, but that 
is no reason for rushing off to a Mor- 
mon temple. 

Instead of answering the point re- 
garding The Scarlet Letter, Mr. App 
relegates me to the same “mental cli- 
mate” as someone who said that book 
was immoral. This is merely shooting 
in the dark without knowing whether 
there is a target. It evades the only 
point that was involved. 

Of course, a book is immoral if it 
makes. sinfulness attractive, but this 
does not mean that a book which 
breeds iamiliarity with profanity and 
lust is helpful—much as the advertisers 
of such books might like to exploit 
such approach. Catholics, of all people, 
should know better than to believe the 
silly theory that knowledge, of itself, 
will promote virtue or correct vice. The 
underlying fallacies of Mr. App’s think- 
ing seems to have its origins in his evi- 
dent failure to appreciate this point. 
J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI has em- 
phasized that the giving of sex instruc- 
tions in public high schools, even before 


the war, was followed by almost un- 
believable excesses, rather than by im- 
provement. A second outstanding weak- 
ness seems to be the predilection for the 
sex phases of literature. The sixth is 
but one; there are nine other com- 
mandments, I can regard the paragraph 
on the hypothetical, sheltered youth 
only as a monstrous distortion. 

It is, of course, also true that novels 
have been written which do portray 
sin so hideously that the reader is re- 
pelled, but I wouldn’t know where to 
find one among today’s Best Sellers, 
Pursuing what Mr. App calls the “in- 
dispensable God-given instrument” of 
fiction as a means of “impelling to 
virtue and repelling from sin” is, to 
say the least, a risky, if not in fact, an 
irresponsible venture. 

“How will I know whether this 
whisky is good?” someone asked. 
“Drink it,” was the answer. “If it kills 
you, it was bad.” 

A CONSERVATIVE 
x* + 

The man who has no time for 
a little nonsense now and then, 
says Monsignor Matthew Smith, 
Editor-in-chief of The Register sys- 
tem of newspapers, had better con- 
sult a psychiatrist. 

La SNe 
“Reading” Contest 

In this issue we begin publishing 
some of the comments received in an- 
swer to our offer of $100.00 worth of 
books, 

Since we left the subject unrestricted, 
the letters coming in touch on all sorts 
of angles. Some say there’s “nothing 
wrong with our reading.” 

Rm" e 


“What's Wrong?” 


The reading public has the power to 
foster good literature, but as long as 
we have those who really enjoy off- 


color fiction, those who are utterly in- — 


different, and those who fear being 
thought narrow-minded or intolerant 


if they refuse to read popular books, 


whether they are good or bad, we have 
a pretty small group left to combat the 
evils of modern reading, from the com- 


ics for children to the best seller filling — 
the minds of readers with evil, obliter- 


wrong, and undermining faith. 
(Continued Over) 
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Education in good reading, beginning 
with the child and continuing all 
through school and college, might cre- 
ate a nucleus of readers who would be 
satisfied only by the best in literature 
and would therefore create a demand 
for it. For adults, parish libraries can 
help by supplying wholesome books to 
crowd out the bad ones. 

It is not enough to find fault with 
what is wrong. That is negative action 
and accomplishes little. There must be 
militant support of all that is good in 
itself or productive of good. 

Ethel Owen Merrill 


x * 


On Reading 


The following was written “Some- 
where at Sea” by Frederick W. Locke, 
of the 220th Hospital Ship Complement. 

The question upon which you have 
invited comment is an important one. 
It seems to me to involve a judgment 
not only of literary standards but of 
a way of life. There is much talk today 
about building a bright new world, and 
a plethora of confusion as to the means 
to that laudable end. All of which 
would seem to indicate a very neces- 
sary appeal to first principles. In other 
words, the only way to analyze this 
problem of why the level of reading 
taste is declining in America is to get 
behind the scenes of the mind, to ex- 
amine the philosophy that is respon- 
sible for the fact. Perhaps it is naive 
to expect anything of reason when it 
comes to dealing with entities as “meta- 
physical” as principles, and concepts as 
problematical as first principles. But if 
my naiveté evokes a nod from the 
angelic Thomas I can well bear the 
sneers of Will James and the other 
“irrationalists.” 

The question is bound up with a 
philosophy; a manner of looking at 
life, of attacking or retreating from it, 
as the case may be. And before that it 
is a theological one, as are all questions 
ultimately theological. 

It has to do with God, for it has to 
do with man’s end. It has a relation to 
God from the simple fact that it asks 
the embarrassing question “What is 
Man?” and, consequently, “What is 
proper and good for him?” Finally it 
tefers to God because it posits the yet 
More embarrassing question “What is 


| the validity of the distinction between 


_ Catholic and non-Catholic, or between 
Catholic and, for that matter, pagan?” 
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I do not think that I am reading any- 
thing more into the state of the ques- 
tion than is demanded by it. 

It may be a “hard saying,” but we 
Catholics stand in as great a need of 
reorientating ourselves with respect to 
first principles as do the disciples of 
modern thought, more so, for we are 
inclined to recognize Catholicism while 
all too unconsciously failing in aware- 
ness of the tremendous conclusions that 
flow from such an acceptance. 

Not only have we forgotten how to 
ask “What is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him?” but many have’even given 
up hope of obtaining an answer to the 
eternal query “What is Man?” They 
consider it sufficient to stand aloof and 
describe the wonderful animal. This 
seems to be the condition in which 
modern writers find themselves. They 
have so confused Freud and Kraft- 
Ebbing with normal human reactions 
that the last decade has produced a 
consecutive stream of psychopathic 
novels whose characters bear about as 
much relation to human beings as an 
angel does to a pinpoint. And where 
Catholic writers (is it possible to dis- 
tinguish us from the Gentiles by our 
coiffure or our musical preferences?) 
have not contributed to the maelstrom, 
they have been reluctant to deal with 
these more earthy aspects of living at 
all. They have turned from living to 
talking about life, hiding behind a smug 
terminology whose obvious purpose is 
not to offend a false and sugary piety. 

The philosophical heritage of the 
West is passing away, and with it those 
modes of living and thinking which are 
the peculiar product of Christianity. 
And with the breakdown of the Chris- 
tian Ethic our faith has been shattered. 
We fear to come out into the market 
place and proclaim the truths which we 
allegedly believe. We would rather ad- 
mit our most secret sins than to admit 
not having read the latest novel; not 
to be able to quote the latest biological 
euphemism. 

The sooner the Catholic writer awak- 
ens to the fact that his material also is 
life, and that he is limited in portraying 
it only by the bounds of truth itself, 
the sooner will we see a renaissance of 
worthwhile literature, especially in the 
field of the novel. The reason of his 
philosophy and the living of his faith 
are what he most needs—and the living 
of his faith more than anything else. 
He has nothing to be ashamed of. He 
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can enter the arena with any writer. 
He must only remember to see life with 
the eyes of faith and reason. This is 
the antidote to the best seller, that 
cheap and tawdry presentation of hu- 
man life with its brains blown out. 
The only solution to our problem is 
to find writers who see man against 
a background of eternity and not as 
merely provocative question marks in 
an undecipherable text. 

The reason why I expect literary re- 
juvenation from Catholic writers is that 
the principles of the Christian tradition 
have their sole representative in the 
Catholic Church today. Outside of the 
Church, Christianity is either, to all 
practical purposes, dead or dying; in 
many instances an unconscious ally of 
neo-barbarism. That does not exclude 
other than Catholic writers from pre- 
senting man against a background of 
Eternity. To write worthily, one need 
not be a Catholic. . . . What I do want 
to make clear is that the Catholic 
writer, by living his faith has a new 
freedom to offer the world. 

From the way I have written it would 
seem that the problem of what to read 
is. fundamentally a problem of what to 
write; just as the problem of what to 
write is ultimately reduced to the first 
principles of sound philosophy and 
faith. If we would have people read 
worthwhile books, we must have writers 
of intellectual and spiritual maturity 
who will give them what they need. 
That is where the Catholic writer should 


make his necessary contribution. 
Ge. 2.2 


On Reading 

Who, having ears attuned to the 
strains of a symphony orchestra, will 
ever be allured by jazz? Who, having 
been soothed by the balmy fragrance 
of a pine forest, will reveal in odors 
emanating from a garbage can? Who, 
having been enthralled by a Maurillo’s " 
Immaculate Conception, can delight in 
sordid cartoons? And likewise, who, 
having a cultivated literary taste, can 
take pleasure in trashy reading? 
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worthwhile in literature, and fail to 
disseminate it. Books that are “best 
sellers” have become so, not necessarily 
because they are works of merit, but 
because they have been “built up” by 
advertising. How many Catholic books, 
for instance, have ever occupied a full 
page in such an influential publication 
as The New York Times Book Review? 
Yet, it is not surprising to see Strange 
Fruit or Grapes of Wrath there, in bold, 
black letters, proclaiming their impor- 
tance to the world. 


Our public is susceptible to propa- 
ganda, and will gladly accept the good 
if it is called to their attention. The 
Song of Bernadette and The Keys of 
the Kingdom are proof enough. To 
know that such books exist is sufficient 
incentive for their being called for at 
the library desk. 

What effort has been made to pro- 
duce a screen version of such books as 
Damien the Leper or Sorrow Built a 
Bridge? Yet both present principles that 
have a universal appeal. And, since fic- 
tion is more popularly accepted than is 
biography or sociology, why not en- 
courage the writing of Catholic novels, 
and publicize those already at our dis- 
posal? Why are Lucile Borden’s books, 
for instance, lying dormant, when From 
Out Magdala, Gentleman Riches, Silver 
Trumpets Calling, and others, could 
make exciting, as well as enlightening 
pictures? Introduce an author through 
some gripping work, and you have cre- 
ated a demand for that author’s works. 
This is true alike in the classroom, the 
book review, the radio broadcast, and 
the screen version. 


Is THERE ANy Hope For IMPROVE- 
MENT? Decidedly YES! For now we 
have awakened to the consciousness of 
our inadequate and contradictory book 
reviews, our meager advertising, our 
. smugness in accepting the mediocre, our 
lethargy in allowing unworthy literature 
to occupy the foreground. Authors, pub- 
lishers, librarians are now disposed to 
join forces to crowd out all but the 
best in literature, which merely to know 
is to appreciate. 

Good books, like exquisite music, fine 
paintings, loveliness in nature, will hold 
a place of affection in any human soul 
that has become acquainted with them. 
It is the educated Catholics’ duty and 
privilege to do the introducing. 


Sr. M. Stephana, 
Houston, Texas 
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Superior 
Behold Your 

Florence Marvyne Bauer Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75 

Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 
Imagine a handsome young nephew to 
Joseph of Arimathea in love with the 
beautiful sister of Johanna, wife of 
Herod’s steward; have them fall be- 
neath the spell of the wonderful Rabbi, 
Jesus of Nazareth, and be troubled in 
their attempt to reconcile the concept 
of the glorious Messiah with that of 
the suffering Messiah; and you have 
some idea of the potentialities of the 
latest competitor to The Nazarene, The 
Apostle, The Robe, and The Scarlet 
Lily. Behold Your King is the new- 
comer, and if value were the norm of 
popularity (futile if/), the latest work 
would outsell any of the others. 

A biblical novel is adequately criti- 
cized only by a twofold norm. As a 
novel it has the obligation of thrilling 
our esthetic sense with the skillful pres- 
entation of concretized truth. As a his- 
torical novel it has the obligation of 
concretizing the particular truth of pre- 
viously existent fact. Such a book is 
very like a portrait. The portrait painter 
has not only the obligation of thrilling 
us with the realizdtion of the marvel 
that is figure, or feature, or expression, 
but also with the marvel that is the 
figure, feature, or expression of a real 
and determined person. 

The portrait painter who paints a 
fat woman slender or a short man tall 
is a fraud. No matter how beautiful his 
pictures are, they fail as art, since they 
purpose to be portraits and are not. 
On similar grounds Catholic critics con- 
demned The Robe and the novels of 
Asch. These books did worse than por- 
tray a short man tall; they showed a 
divine Man as purely human. 


Surpasses “The Robe” 


It is for that reason that Behold 
Your King surpasses The Nazarene, 
The Apostle, and The Robe. Florence 
Marvyne Bauer is true to her obliga- 
tions as a historical novelist. She por- 
trays Christ as He was—as God. She 
shies at none of His miracles. Only in 
one instance does she falter. After 
Peter’s monumental confession she has 
Christ reply: “And I tell you that you 
are Peter, meaning rock, and on the 
rock of your confession will I build 
my church.” That, of course, is heresy. 
The Christ of history promised to build 
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His Church on Peter, not on Peter’s 
confession. But since this instance is 
not essential to the whole, the reader 
can hold his hand over the marred 
corner and still enjoy the picture. 


The Characters Live 


On the more general ground of every 
novelist’s obligations Behold Your King 
is superior to The Scarlet Lily. The 
characters in Florence Marvyne Bauer’s 
book really live. Neither their language 
nor their emotions are saccharine. The 
author does not permit her material to - 
betray her into the realm of improba- 
bility as Father Murphy did when he 
had Mary Magdalene witness the temp- 
tation in the desert or the Roman 
soldiers jest about the Virgin Birth. 

To say, however, that Behold Your 
King is superior to contemporary bibli- 
cal novels is not to claim that it is a 
masterpiece. It is not. To pick one 
notable shortcoming, it could be more 
unified, for the author switches her 
focal point during the course of the 
story. In the beginning our interest is 
concentrated on the youth Jonathan; in 
the end, on the Messiah Christ. Histori- 
cal novelists are often troubled by such 
double perspective. Thus in Northwest 
Passage the focal point fluctuated be- 
tween fictitious Langdon Towne and 
the historical Robert Rogers. The re 
sult (and it is more noticeable in 
Bauer’s work than it was in Kenneth 
Robert’s) is a division and consequent 
enfeeblement, of interest. 

Yet shortcomings notwithstanding, 
the book is worth your money. If you 
want to read a novel of the time of 
Christ, Behold Your King is your best 


bet to date. 
ae, ee 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 

With great regret, we record the 
passing of a valued contributor to 
Books On Trial, Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, a man of business who “stood 
always for the primacy of the mor- 
al principle, [and] the supreme 
value of the Spiritual life,” ac 
cording to the Wall Street Journal, 
of which “8 was contributing edi- 
tor. 

Mr. Woodlock was said to have 
had a better knowledge of theology 
than any other American layman. 


His last book The Catholic Pat § 
several § 


already been 


times. 


reprinted 
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A New Fordham University Press Book .. . 


Three Saints for the Ineredulous 


by ROBERT E. HOLLAND, S.J., Author of The Song of Tekarwitha 
with pictures in a second color drawn by LeRoy H. Appelton 





SAINT GREGORY THAUMATURGUS—SAINT PAUL THE FIRST HERMIT—SAINT SCHOLASTICA 





The Marvelous and the Miraculous in the lives of Three Saints provokes salutary questions: What is 
Credulity? How much Strain will it stand? What’s the difference between THE INCREDULOUS and 
THE CREDULOUS? Which would you rather be? And why? The charming history of Three Saints, 
retold in engaging prose, illustrated with whimsical pictures, is closely related to honest answers! 


A LITTLE BOOK ON A BIG SUBJECT 
Pages—only 32. Size—614x93. Printed on fine, pre- 


war, heavy paper—bound in paper. Sixty cents. 
Probable publication date: October 31st. 





Probably late December ... 


BEYOND THE ALTAR RAIL 
by Thomas H. Moore, S.J., S.T.D. 


... and early in 1946 


A GUIDE TO HISTORICAL 
METHOD 


by Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., Ph.D. 


Long a favorite exposition of the 


Holy Sacrifice of the Mass,. but 
lately “out of stock,” this book 
is reprinted by popular demand; 
128 pages, paper over boards— 
new price: $1.00 


By the same Author... 

I ALSO SEND YOU . 

(Christian Apologetics) 
$1.25 





The late Father Garraghan left 
a monumental piece of scholar- 
ship. It is unique in Catholic his- 
torical literature. Edited by Jean 
Delanglez, S.J., Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago. Publication date 
will be announced in Booxs-on- 
TRIAL, 
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